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WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, I). C, January 1, IDOJf. 
" 
The revision of the system of 
Firing Regulations 
for 
— 
Small Arms," proposed by ;iboard of officers consisting of 
Lieut. Col. James Parker, U. S. Cavalry, assistant adjutant 
general ; 
Maj. John F. Guilfoyle, Twelfth Cavalry, inspector of 


small-arms practice ;
 
Maj. William A. Mann, General Staff ;
 
Maj. Frederick W. Sibley, Eleventh Cavalry
 
Capt. Harry C. Hale, General Staff ;
 


is approved and herewith published for the Information and 
guidance of the Regular Army and the organized militia of 
the United States. 


E. ROOT, 
Secretary of War. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Wash ngton, January 1, 1906. 


A special committee of the War Department General Staff 
has prepared," under the direction o:l the Chief of Staff, a revi­ 
sion of the 
Firing Regulations for Small Arms." 
This revi­ 
sion, to be known as Small-Arms Firing Regulations, is hereby 
approved, and is published for the information and guidance 
ifthe Regular Army and the organized militia of the United 
»tates.
 
WM. H. TAFT,
 
Secretary of War.
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The first system of target practice for the Army was pre­ 
pared by Capt. Henry Ileth, Tenth Infantry, and adopted by 
" 
the War Department in 1858, 
for the use of troops when 
armed with a musket, rifle musket, rifle, or carbine." In1872 
" 
" 
a 
Manual for Ivifle Practice 
was prepared by Gen. George 


W. Wingate, inspector general of rifle practice, National Guard 
of New York, who first inaugurated rifle practice as a regular 
part of the military instruction of the National Guard. 
His 
advice and suggestions 
were largely followed by army marks­ 
men. 
The first complete systematic course of instruction in 
rifle firing for the United States Army was prepared by Col. 
T. T. S. Laidley, of the Ordnance Department, under the in­ 
struction of the Chief of Ordnance, and was published with 
the approval of the Secretary of War in 1879. 
This work led 
to such excellent results in the target practice of the Army, 
that, in 1883, it was found advisable that a new work be pre­ 
pared to embody the experience gained on this subject. 
For 


this Capt. Stanhope E. Blunt, Ordnance Department, was desig­ 
nated by the Chief of Ordnance, with the approval of the 
Secretary of War, and the result was the publication in 1885 
" 
of 
Blunts liifle and Carbine Firing," which received the. 
approval of a board of officers, of the Lieutenant General of 
the Army, and of the Secretary of War. 


With two"slight revisions by Captain Blunt, and the change 
of title to 
Firing Regulations for Small Arms," this book 
was the authorized guide for small-arms practice until April, 
1896, when, on account of the adoption of the new magazine 
rifle, a small manual of firing regulations, prepared by a 
board of officers consisting of Col. J. C. Bates, Second Infan­ 
try; Lieut. Col. Charles A. Wikoff,Nineteenth Infantry, and 
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NOTE 


Capt. Marion P. Mans, First Infantry, was published, for tem­ 
porary use, by order of the Secretary of War. 


The progress of the Army in target practice since the publi­ 
cation of Captain Blunts book, together with the change of 
arms to the magazine rifle, made a more complete revision of 
" 
" 
the 
Firing Regulations for Small Arms 
necessary. 
Capt. 


John S. Mallory, Second Infantry, was therefore detailed in 
February, 1897, by the Major General Commanding the Army, 
with the approval of the Secretary of War, to make such a 
revision, and his work, with slight amendments, 
was approved 
by a board of officers consisting of Col. J. C. Bates, Second 
Infantry;Maj. A. B. Chaffee, Ninth Cavalry ;First Lieut. E. C. 
Van Vliet, Tenth Infantry, with Capt. John S. Mallory as 
recorder, and was published in General Orders, No. 26, Adju­ 
tant General's 
Office, June 11, 1897. 
The revised work, with 


some minor changes, 
having received 
the approval of the 
Major General Commanding the Army and the Secretary of 
War, was then published for the information and guidance of 
the Army. 


From 1898 to 1901, inclusive, the demands of the service pre­ 
cluded the prosecution of systematic target practice, but in 
1902 it was resumed, and soon developed the fact that the 
changed conditions demanded a revision of the existing regu­ 
lations. . 


A board of officers, consisting of Maj. James Parker, U. S. 
Cavalry, assistant adjutant general ; Maj. John F. Guilfoyle, 
Twelfth Cavalry ;Maj. William A. Mann, Fourteenth Infantry; 
Maj. Frederick W. Sibley, Eleventh Cavalry, and Capt. Harry 
C. Hale, Twentieth Infantry, was therefore convened for the 
" 
purpose of revising the 
Firing Regulations for Small Arms," 
and the work of this board, having been approved by the Sec­ 
retary of War, is herewith published and issued for the 
information and guidance 
of the Army and the organized 
militia of the United States. 
In the preparation of these regulations the board has con­ 
sulted with, and received assistance 
from, many officers of the 
Regular Army and National Guard, and while unable to enu­ 
merate all such sources of assistance, 
space must be given to 
the most prominent ones to whom the thanks of the board 
are due and are hereby tendered. 


7 
NOTE — 
The board is specially indebted to
 
Lieut. Col. Stanhope 
Blunt,
 
" 
E. 
Ordnance Department, 
" 
author of 
Small Arms Firing- Regulations ; 
— 
also to 
Lieut. Col. William A. Simpson, assistant 
adjutant gen­ 
eral, in charge of the Bureau of Military Information; 
Maj. C. H. Ourand, inspector general, District of Columbia 
militia; 
Maj. J. E. Bell, inspector of rifle practice, District of 


Columbia militia; 
Col. W. P. Hall, assistant 
adjutant general, U. S. Army; 
Brig. Gen. B. W. Spencer, New Jersey National Guard ; 
Lieut. Col. E. J. Dimmick, Illinois National Guard ; 
Maj. Colville P. Terrett, Twelfth Infantry; 
Capt. Frank L,Graham, Porto Rico Provisional Regiment 


of Infantry; 
The members of the board of officers testing the proposed 
new Springfield magazine rifle; 
First Lieut. H. A. Drum, Twenty-seventh Infantry, A.D. C, 
and 
Mr. Rene Bache, Washington, D. C. " 
It should be added that Part "IX, Fire Discipline," is 
extracted "mainly from Batchelor's 
Infantry Fire," and that 
Part 
" 
11, 
The Rifle and Carbine," and Chapter I, Part V, 


The Pistol," are compiled from publications by the Ordnance 
Department, U. S. Army.* 


* In the revised edition Part IIand Chapter Iof Part V, referred to above, 
are omitted. 
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SMALL-ARMS FIRING REGULATIONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


— 
Importance of Rifle Fire. In an engagement 
of all arms 
the fire of infantry must always be the most important 
factor, and by infantry fire will the result of battles be most 
frequently decided. 
— 
Number of Hits All-important. As the effect of infantry 
fire depends upon the number of hits made, not upon the 
number of shots fired, it follows that soldiers who can not 
hit what they shoot at are of little value on the field of 
battle. 


To send troops into battle without thorough preparatory 
training in the use of their arms is to expose them to death 
uselessly. 
— 
Object of Instruction. 
The object of instruction in small- 
arms firing is to develop in a body of troops such profi­ 
ciency in the use of their arms as shall make their fire in 
battle effective under all conditions. 
— 
Efficiency; How Attained. In order to accomplish this, 
soldiers should have practice in firing individually and in 
bodies ; from a fixed position, and when advancing and re­ 
treating ; at stationary 
or at movable 
and disappearing 
targets ; with slow and rapid fire; and they should be 
able when separated from their officers, when acting as sharp­ 
shooters or scouts, to estimate the distance from the enemy 
with accuracy. 
— 
Scope of Instruction. 
The course of instruction in rifle 
firing includes the following: 


1. Nomenclature of the rifle; care and preservation of the 
rifle; general principles governing the motion of projectiles. 


2. Tripod-sighting drills. 
3. Position and aiming drills. 
4. Gallery practice. 
5. Estimating-distance 
drills. 


("> 
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6. Individual range and skirmish firing, instruction practice. 
7. Individual range and skirmish firing, record practice. 
8. Company volley firing, record practice. 
9. Company fire at will,record practice.
 
The course of pistol firing includes the following:
 
1. Nomenclature 
of the pistol; care and preservation ; 
general facts and principles. 


2. Position and aiming drills, and rapid-fire drills; dis­ 
mounted and mounted. 


3. Practice with blank cartridges, mounted, on the track 
at targets. 


4. Individual firing, instruction practice. 
5. Individual firing, record practice. — 
Pekiod of Preliminary Instruction. 
The portion of the 
year which immediately precedes the instruction of the soldier 
upon the target ground will be utilized by laying, by a 
thorough course of the preliminary drills and gallery practice, 
the only enduring foundation for future proficiency. This 
especially applies to recruits and those who in the last season 
failed to qualify above the second class. 
The instructors will 
also improve this opportunity for explaining the different 
theoretical principles, as far as the capacity and interest of 
the men appear to render it advantageous ; and for conduct­ 
ing such exercises in estimating distances 
as may be neces­ 
sary. 
Recruits should also receive preliminary instruction 
during the month after joining their commands. 


As the successful 
education of the soldier in rifle firing 
requires that the causes of his errors as well as their nature 
should be determined before they can be overcome, and as 
this can only be done under the most favorable conditions, 
division commanders 
should include in the regular practice 
season the months most favorable for his instruction. 
— 
Inspectors of Small-arms Practice. 
In each division and 
department an inspector of small-arms practice, selected with 
reference to his special fitness and practical qualifications for 
supervising the course of instruction, willbe appointed, whose 
duty it willbe ,to examine the regular reports of firing, and 
from these reports to keep the division or department com­ 
mander informed of the absolute and comparative degree of 
proficiency manifested by the troops of the various posts and 
companies in the command. 
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He will also, from time to time, report to the division or 
department 
commander 
any suggestions 
with reference 
to 
obtaining- increased proficiency. — 
Duties of Post Commanders. 
For the amount of instruc­ 
tion received by their commands, and for the degree of pro­ 
ficiency which they manifest, post commanders willbe prima­ 
rily responsible, and it is expected that they will exact from 
the troops under their command the highest degree of pro­ 
ficiency attainable. 
Itwill be their duty to direct and con­ 
duct the instruction of their officers in the general theoretical 
principles of the subject, and by frequent supervision of the 
preliminary drills and exercises, 
and of the target practice 
of the companies, to assure themselves that the captains and 
their assistants 
are thoroughly conversant with all the details 
of the course ; that they conduct the instruction of their men 
with energy and judgment, and where any deviations are 
made from the prescribed methods of instruction, that they 
are only those best adapted to secure the most favorable 
results. 
— 
Duties of Battalion Commanders. 
Battalion and squad­ 
ron commanders 
will supervise the target practice of their 
commands. 
— 
Theoretical Instruction of Noncommissioned 
Officers. 
Company commanders 
will so conduct the theoretical instruc­ 
tion of their noncommissioned 
officers that they may be ena­ 
bled to render intelligent assistance in the instruction of the 
company. 
— 
Duties of Company Officers. 
The education of the men 
in small-arms firing will be under the immediate supervision 
of the company commander, assisted by his lieutenants 
and 
noncommissioned 
officers. 
The different steps in the general 
system of progressive instruction prescribed in the author­ 
ized course willbe carefully followed, but the details of the 
various methods may be modified by the company commander, 
if the particular circumstances 
of any special case appear to 
render a change advisable. 
— 
Participation 
of Company 
Officers. 
Progress 
in rifle 
and pistol firing depending not only upon the method of in­ 
struction, but to a great degree upon the capabilities of the 
instructors, it is essential that the company officers should 
themselves become proficient, not only in the theoretical but 
in the practical details of the subject. 
They willparticipate 
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in the preliminary drills and exercises and in the other parts 
of the course ; they will always attend target practice, firing 
with the men (subject to the provisions of paragraph 
85), 
and endeavoring to excel the company in proficiency with the 
rifle or pistol. 
— 
Standard of Proficiency of a Company. Ifthe preliminary 
drills and the higher principles of target firing are thoroughly 
taught, every soldier, unless he is subject to some physical 
defect, can by careful practice become so proficient in the use— 
of his weapon as to make his fire at moderate distances 
probably up to about 600 yards—fairly effective against indi­ 
vidual objects ;and a small proportion of the men willdevelop 
such an excellence as to extend these limits to 1,000 or 1,200 
yards. 
Where a company consists of men who have reached 
this stage of proficiency, their collective fire, if properly 
directed, would be effective against masses of men at all dis­ 
tances up to at least 1,500 yards. 


To attain this standard will, however, require on the part 
of the company officers a most earnest and energetic effort. 
They should endeavor to awaken the enthusiasm of their men 
and to foster the spirit of emulation ; they should take all 
possible pains to avoid discouraging the poorer shots, remind­ 
ing them that while at first they may seem to make but slight 
progress, yet that a careful attention to the instruction and 
advice that they receive willultimately be amply rewarded. 


Discretion Allowed Instructors.— While in the following 
pages the methods of instruction are often described in con­ 
siderable detail, itis not intended that they should necessarily 
be implicitly followed. In many cases 
the company 
com­ 
mander, directly present with his men, and noticing from 
day to day their peculiarities, can substitute other methods 
with advantage ;but as these instructions offer a guide which, 
if faithfully adhered to, willusually produce in any body of 
men a number of good shots, and will so educate a company 
that the effect of their fire at the different distances 
met 
with in action will be greatly increased, it is recommended 
that they be only departed from after due consideration. 
— 
Field Practice; 
Experiments. 
Ammunition unexpended in 
the regular course, as in competitions, may be used, under the 
direction of the post commander, in such field practice or 
other practice, experimental or otherwise, as may be consid­ 
ered of benefit. 
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The trial of new kinds of targets, of new methods of firmg1, 
and the working out of new problems in field firing willbe 
encouraged. 


Department 
commanders 
will, in special cases, 
authorize 
the expenditure of a limited amount of extra ammunition to 
post or company commanders 
who make application to con­ 
duct such trials. 
In each case the project and the results expected to be 
accomplished will be definitely explained in the application. 
Full reports willbe made of such practice by the post com­ 
mander to the department commander. 
— 
Uniformity to be Preferred. 
The object of practice firing 
should be to produce uniformity rather than develop expert­ 
ness in particular men. 
A man who has been a good shot 
during two seasons seldom, if ever, loses his ability to shoot 
well. The attention of the instructor should, therefore, be 
concentrated 
on the poorer shots rather than on the best 
shots. 
The figure of merit has, therefore, been so arranged 
that the company commander 
will find it more advantageous 
to advance the poorer shots than to spend time and ammuni­ 
tion in further perfecting men—who already are proficient. 


Economy of Ammunition. 
The course admits of saving 
ammunition on the best shots and using the extra ammuni­ 
tion in the instruction of the poorer shots. 
— 
Record Course a Test. 
The record is the same for all; it 
is a test as well as a part of the course of instruction. 
— 
Supplementary Practice Season. 
With only one practice 
season recruits joining shortly after it has commenced 
will 
go one to ten months without instruction. 
To remedy this 
a supplementary, practice season is adopted to take place six 
months after the regular practice season. Itis not necessary 
that the best weather be had during this season. 


PART I 


DEFINITIONS. 
Bore: 
The cylindrical cavity in the small-arms barrel. 
Bull's-eye: 


The black circular division in the center of the bull's-eye 
target. 
Shots in this space have a value of 5. 
Butt: 


The embankment 
or other means used" to stop" bullets in 
rear of the target. 
The plural 
butts 
is used to 
designate collectively the parapet, pit, and back-stop 
of a group of targets. 
Caliber: 


The interior diameter of the small-arms barrel, meas­ 
ured between the lands. 
The caliber of the United 
States magazine rifle is 0.30 inch; that of the pistol, 
0.38 inch. 


Cant : 
To revolve the barrel of the piece on its axis to the rig-lit 
" 
or left while aiming. 


Center : 
The annular division of the bull's-eye target embraced 
between the bull's-eye and the circumference 
of the 
next larger circular division of the target. 
Shots in 
this space have a value of 4. 


Classification : 
The arranging of the individuals of an organization in 
group:;: or classes 
according to the degree of skill dis­ 
played in record practice on the range with the rifle. 
In this system there are seven classes : Expert rifle­ 
men, sharpshooters, marksmen, first, second, and third 
class men, and present not firing. 


OaVspecial instructor charged with the duty of directing 


the firing of a soldier. 


14438 
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Disappearing target: 
A target which is exposed to view at a signal and with­ 
drawn after a prescribed number of seconds. 
Disk, marking: 


A wooden staff with a sheet-iron disk at each end, used 
by the marker in—the pit in signaling the results, of 
hits on the target if a bull's-eye, with a white disk ; 
ifa center, with a red disk ; if an inner, with a black 
and white disk ;if an outer, with a black disk. 


3istinguished marksman : 


An officer or enlisted man who has won three of the 
authorized medals in department, division, and army 
rifle or carbine competitions. 


Distinguished pistol shot: 


An officer or enlisted man who has won three of the 
authorized medals in department, 
division, and army 
pistol competitions. 


Drift: 


The lateral deviation of the bullet caused by the resist­ 
ance of the air and the rotation of the bullet on its 
longer axis. 


Echelon : 
In the order in echelon the targets or firing- stands 
are 
placed one behind another, to the right or left, and 
unmasking one another. 
Emplacement: 
The space on the target range allotted for the position of 
the target. 
Estimating distance: 
Calculating 
approximately 
by means 
of range-finding 
instruments, by sight or by sound, the distance of an 
object from the observer. 
Estimating distance is a 
factor in determining the qualification of the sharp­ 
shooter, marksman, first and second class men. 


Expert rifleman: 
'" 
See 
Classification," par. 214. 
Figure of merit: 
Adevice by which a comparison of the standing inmarks­ 


manship between organizations may be instituted. 
(Se«* 
pars. 219 to 228.) 
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Fire: 
Firing on the range with the rifle or pistol willbe known 
as slow, timed, rapid, skirmish, 
and collective fire. 
Slow fire is that' in which the time limit is not less 
than thirty seconds per score and not more than one 
minute per shot. 
Time fire is that in which the time 
limit is between twenty and thirty seconds 
for each 
score at a bull's-eye target. 
Rapid fire is that in 
which the time limit is thirty seconds 
or less for each 
score fired with the rifle and ten seconds 
or less for 
each score fired withthe pistol at a disappearing target. 
Skirmish fire is that varied fire prescribed for the 
skirmish range at the silhouette 
targets. 
Collective 
fire is the company volley fire and the fire at willtaken 
together. 
Mounted fire also is classed as rapid fire. 


Fire at will: 
That class of fire in which, within the restrictions of the 
command 
for firing, the individuals deliver their fire 
independently 
of the commander 
and of each other. 
Fire discipline: 


The unhesitating habit, developed in the men by instruc­ 
tion and training, of commencing, or ceasing, or relax­ 
ing the fire, or of concentrating itupon a defined object, 
all in obedience to the will of the commander. 


First-class man: 
" 
See 
Classification," par. 214. 


Gallery, shooting: 
A room or inclosure in which firing at small targets at 
short ranges with reduced charges can be conducted, 
sheltered from the weather. 


Grooves : 
The spiral channels around the bore of the rifle barrel. 
Tn 
the United States magazine rifle the grooves are 0.1767 
inch wide and 0.004 inch deep; in the pistol 0.156 and 
0.003, respectively. 


Guide: 
A noncommissioned 
officer or private, upon whom the 
command regulates its march. 
Individual practice: 
The firing on the range by which the individual soldier 
receives his instruction and by which his classification 
is determined. 
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Inner: 
The annular division of the bull's-eye target outside the 
center. 
Shots in this space have a value of 3. 
Insignia : 


A badge or distinguishing 1 mark issued to expert riflemen, 
sharpshooters, 
and marksmen to indicate their skill in 
marksmanship. 
To the marksman 
will be issued 
a 
silver pin; to the sharpshooter, a silver badge; to the 
expert rifleman, a silver badge. 


Instruction practice: 


The prescribed firing on the range which precedes record 
practice and which is devoted to the instruction of the 
soldier regardless of the record made by him. 


Lands : 


Spaces in the bore of the rifle barrel between the grooves. 
In the rifle their width is 0.0589 inch; in the pistol, 
0.03406. 


Long1 range: 
" 
See 
Range." 
Marking disk: 
" 
See 
Disk, marking. 
Marksman": 
See 
Classification." par. 214. 
Mid-range : 
" 
See 
Range." 
O'clock: 


A term employed to indicate, by means of the divisions 
on the dial face of the clock, the location of a hit on 
the target, or the direction from which the wind may 
be blowing, as a 7 o'clock, 4, or a 5 o'clock wind. 


Outer : 
The space 
on the bull's-eye 
target outside 
the inner. 
Shots in this space have a value of 2. 
Parapet : 
An elevation of earth or other material thrown up in 
front of the targets to protect the markers. 
Pit 
The space between the parapet and the butt or bullet stop, 
occupied by the markers. 
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Practice season: 


Those portions of the target year devoted to firing on the 
range. 
They include the regular season of three months 
and the supplementary season of one month. 


Preliminary drills: 
Consist of sighting drills, position and aiming drills, gal­ 
lery practice, and estimating-distance 
drills. 
Preliminary practice: 
The prescribed firing" on the range which precedes 
the 
division and army competitions. 
Prone : 
Lying flat on the belly. The only position with the body 
extended on the ground authorized on the range. 
Protest: 


Formal objection. At competitions protests may be made 
to any range officer on the ground, against the manner 
of conducting the competition, or against the value 
given a competitor's 
score. 
Appeal from a range-offi­ 
cer's decision may be made to the officer in charge of 
the competition. 


Qualification: 
The grade of marksmanship 
attained in target practice 
with the rifle, depending upon the scores made in record 
practice therein. 


Range: 
The tract of land over which firing with small arms is 
conducted. 
For convenience, 
ranges 
are classified 
as 
follows :From the target to 300 yards, short range ; 
300 to 600 yards, mid-range; 600 to 1,000 yards, long 
range; all distances beyond 1,000 yards, extreme range. 


Range officer: 


A commissioned officer charged with the care, police, etc., 
of the targets and range at any post. For detail of 
range-officer's duties, see par. 99. 


Record practice: 


The prescribed firing on the range, following instruction 
practice, by which the general proficiency of the soldier 
and of the organization is determined. 
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Regular season: 


Comprises three consecutive 
months of the target year, 
selected b}^ the division commander, in which the pre­ 
scribed course of target firing on the range is pursued. 
This season must terminate on or before October 31. 


Ricochet shot: 


One where the bullet strikes the ground or other object, 
and is thereby deflected from its original course. 
Hits 
on any target from ricochet shots have the same value 
as direct hits. 


Score cards: 


Pasteboard 
cards issued to competitors at the army and 
division competitions, giving the number of the target 
of each competitor with his order of firing, and contain­ 
ing a blank space for the record of the shots fired and 
for the signature 
of the scorer. 
These 
score cards 


should be of different colors for different ranges, but 
for all kinds of firing, employing the same color for the 
same distance. 


Score 
Groups of five consecutive 
shots (exclusive of "sighting" 
shots) fired in individual practice. 
The term 
score 
is also used to express the result of any series of shots, 
as the result of a skirmish run. 


Second-class" man: 


See 
Classification," par, 214 


Sharpshooter: 
" 
See 
Classification," par. 214 


Short range : 
" 
See 
Range." 


Shot marks: 
Disks of thin sheet steel 3 inches, 5 inches, and 10 inches 
in diameter, respectively, with a wire spring of two 
branches secured to the disk near its center and at right 
angles to it. They are white, and black, and are used 
to mark on the bull's-eye target the position of the last 
shot. 


Sighting shots: 
The trial shots which must precede 
the soldier's 
first 
record score at the 500. 600, 800, and 1,000 yard ranges. 
They form no part of the score. 
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Skirmish run: 
One advance of the skirmisher or squad on the skirmish 
targets. 
Special courses A, B, and C: 


Special course A is a course of rifle practice provided for 
posts where a complete rifle range is not available, but 
where a range of 200 and 300 yards can be had. 
Special 
course B is a course for posts where no range can be 
obtained. 
Special course C is a course for the use of 
the organized militia. 


Spotter : 
One who, in team practice, announces the value of shots 
and indicates on a wooden target by means of pins the 
position of hits on the range target. 
Supplementary 
season: 
One month of the target year, selected by the division 
commander, as nearly midway between the regular an­ 
nual seasons 
as practicable, in which the followingtire: 
Allrecruits who have joined since the close of the reg­ 
ular season, and all who failed to qualify as second-class 
men during the regular season. 
Targets : 
— 
Target A. The short-range target. Used for 200 and 300 
yards and for dismounted 
pistol practice. 
Is a rec­ 
tangle 6 feet high by 4 feet wide. Black circular bull's­ 
eye, 8 inches diameter, value of hit, 5;center ring, 26 
inches diameter, value of hit, 4;inner ring, 46 inches, 
value of hit, 3;outer, remainder of target, value of hit, 
2. 
A ricochet has the same value as a direct hit. 
— 
Target B. The mid-range target. Used for 500 and 600 
yards. 
Is a square, 6 feet on a side. 
Black circular 
bull's-eye, 
20 inches diameter ;center ring, 37 inches 
diameter; inner ring, 53 inches 
diameter; outer, re­ 
mainder of target. 
Value of hits, same as on target A. 
— 
Target C. The long-range target. Used for 800 and 1,000 
yards. 
Is a rectangle, 6 feet high and 12 feet wide. 
Black circular bull's-eye, 36 inches diameter ; center 
ring, 54 inches diameter ;inner space outside of center 
ring bounded by vertical lines 3 feet from each end of 
target ;outer, remainder of target. 
Value of hits, same 
as on target A. 
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Targets D and E. Skirmish targets. 
These 
are steel 
skeleton frames, representing 
the outline of a soldier 
— 
— 
in firing positions kneeling and lying, respectively 
covered with cloth and with black paper, cut as silhou­ 
ettes to—the shape of the frames. 


Target F. Disappearing target. 
Silhouette of soldier in 
the kneeling position, placed in the middle of a rectan­ 
gular target, 6 by 6 feet. 
Value of hits, direct or 
ricochet :Infigure, 5; in the space (except the figure) 
bounded by the rectangular lines nearest the figure, 4; 
in the next outer space 
bounded by the next outer 
rectangular lines, 3;in the remainder of the target, 2. 
— 
Target G. Group skirmish target. 
Composed of the two 
figure targets D and E, placed in line, forming a group, 
the kneeling figure on the military right, the distance 
between the centers of figures being 1 yard. Value of 
hits, direct and ricochet :On lying figure, 5; on kneel­ 
ing figure, 4. Hits on the black silhouette, only, count. 
— 
Target H. This is a steel skeleton frame, representing a 
soldier in the standing position, covered with cloth and 
with black paper, cut as a silhouette to the shape of 
the frame. For the mounted firing; a horizontal line is 
drawn across this target at its middle point. Hits 
above this line are scored 2;below the line, 1. 
— 
Target X. Disappearing 
target. 
Silhouette of a soldier 
in the standing position on a rectangular target, 4 by 
6 feet, the feet of the silhouette resting on the lower 
line of the target. 
Value of hits, direct or ricochet : 
On figure, 5;on target, outside of figure, 2. 
— 
Target L. Collective-fire target. 
Composed 
of three 
lines, in closed order, of the silhouette targets D and E 
and H; the first line formed by 16 of the figure E, the 
second by 16 of the figure D, and the third by 16 of the 
figure H, the line of kneeling figures being placed at 
the distance designated for practice, the line of lying 
figures 10 yards directly to its front, and the line of 
standing figures 20 yards directly to its rear. 
Value 
of hits, direct or ricochet, on any figure, 1. 
— 
Target M. This is a skeleton steel frame representing a 
soldier mounted, 
covered with cloth and with black 
paper, cut as a silhouette to the shape of the frame. 
Hits on the black silhouette, only, count. 
Value of 
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hits, direct or ricochet, above a horizontal line drawn 
across 
the target from lowest point of the horse's 
head, 2; those below that line, 1. 
— 
Target X. Miniature target. 
Used in special course B. 
Is a rectangular paper target 8 by 12 inches. 
Black 
circular bull's-eye, 1J inches diameter ; center ring, 
4J inches diameter; inner ring, 7§ inches diameter; 
outer, remainder of target. 
Value of hits same as on 


target A.— 
Target V. Miniature target. 
Used in special course B. 
Is a rectangular 
paper target, 4 by 6 inches. 
Black 
circular bull's-eye, 
§ inch diameter ; center ring, 2^ 
inches diameter ;inner ring, 3^s inches diameter ;outer, 
remainder of target. 
Value of hits same as on target 


A. 
— 
Target Z. Miniature target. Used in special course B. 
Is a rectangular paper target, 2§ by 4 inches. 
Black 
circular bull's-eye, § inch diameter; 
center ring, If 
inches 
diameter ; inner ring, 2f inches 
diameter ; 
outer, remainder of target. 
Value of hits same as on 
target A. 


Target year: 
Commences 
January 1 and terminates December 
31 
Telescopic sight 
A telescope or other device attached to the barrel of the 
piece so as to enlarge the object when aiming at long 
ranges. 
Third-class man: 
See "Classification," par. 214. 
Trajectory: 
The path described by the bullet moving under the in­ 
fluence of the projectile force, the force of gravity, and 
the resistance of the air. 
Twist: 
The spiral formed by the grooves in the barrel of a rifled 
piece. Inthe United States magazine rifle, model 1903, 
this twist is uniform, one turn in 10 inches. 
In the 
pistol it is one turn in 16 inches. 
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Windage : 
The influence of the wind in deflecting the bullet from 
the point at which it is aimed ; also applied to the 
amount of change made on the wind gauge. 


Wind gauge: 
A graduated attachment to the rear sight of the rifle by 
which allowance can be made, in aiming, for the effect 
of the wind upon the bullet. 
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Plate IV. 
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Plate VI. 
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TARGET M. 


PART 11. 


PRELIMINARY DRILLS FOR RIFLE. 


1. After the soldier has been instructed in the nomencla­ 
ture of the rifle, the precautions necessary for its care and 
preservation, and, at least to some slight extent, in the gen­ 
eral principles governing the motion of projectiles, he will 
be thoroughly 
exercised 
in the preliminary drills. 
This 
branch of the course of instruction comprises sighting drills, 
position and aiming drills, estimating-distance 
drills, and 
gallery practice. 


CHAPTER I. 


SIGHTING DRILLS. 


— 
2. Purpose. It is found, in practice, that the uninstructed 
recruit is often unable to align the sights of his piece with 
accuracy 
upon the mark, unconsciously 
committing some 


error which radically affects the aim. To discover and dem­ 
onstrate this error before firing begins is all-important. 


Roughly, it is possible, with the gun in the hands of the 
recruit, to discover whether an error is being made, by using 
the instrument called the sight corrector, or by requiring the 
recruit to aim at the instructor's eye reflected in the mirror. 
But to determine this error with precision and to demonstrate 
its nature and amount to the recruit with exactness, a series 
of systematic exercises is necessary. 
The gun must be taken 
out of the hands of the recruit and placed in some form of 
rest, in which the rifle admits of adjustment in position, in 
both a vertical and horizontal direction. 
Such a rest can be 
obtained by making use of a tripod and a bag of sand, saw­ 
dust, grain, or bran. 


14438 
3 
33 
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— 
3. Details of Tripod. The legs of the tripod should be 
about 6 feet long, the sand bag resting in the fork made by 
joining the legs about 8 or 10 inches from the top. The 
lower ends of the tripod legs may be pointed with iron to 
prevent the possibility of slipping on the floor of the barracks 
or gallery. 
The sand bag should be loosely filled, for if the 
sand is packed tightly a good bed for the rifle can not be 
obtained. 
Each company should be provided with four or 
five of these tripods and sand bags, in order that, if necessary, 
the instruction of several squads may be carried on simul­ 
taneously. 
— 
4. Length of Drills. Itis essential that the interest of 
the soldier be obtained and held. This can be best accom­ 
plished by limiting the duration of each drill to thirty min­ 
utes, and by dividing the detachment 
into squads of six or 
eight men each, and as the men become more proficient, by 
conducting in the different squads, different steps of the 
gradual instruction, requiring the men to pass in succession 
from squad to squad as their individual exercises are com­ 
pleted. 
— 
5. Line of Sight. The instructor will show the men the 
— 
two points 
the middle of the notch of the rear sight and the 
— 
top of the front sight 
which determine the line of sight. 


They willbe informed that these two points must be brought 
into line with the object aimed at, the rifle inclining neither 
to the right nor left. The line passing through these three 
points is the line of sight. 
— 
6. Full Sight; Fine Sight; Half Sight. The attention 
of the soldier willbe drawn to the fact that either the entire 
front sight, or any part of it, can be seen in looking through 
the notch or aperture in the rear sight. He willbe informed 
that the proper amount of front sight to be taken varies with 
differences in light. He should also be cautioned that regular 
results in firing can be obtained only when the same amount 
of front sight is taken. 


To obtain this necessary regularity, either one of three 
forms of sight should be adopted: 
full sight (Plate VII, 
fig. 1), where all the front sight down to the top of the bayo­ 
net stud is seen; fine sight (Plate VII,fig. 2), where only the 
top of the front sight is seen over the bottom of the notch of 
the rear sight; and half sight (Plate VII,fig. 3), where the 
top of the front sight is brought on a line with the top of the 
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rear-sight notch. 
The half sight should be habitually used 
by the soldier. 
(The diagram of these 
sights should be 
drawn for him on the blackboard.) 
The fine sight can only 


be taken with accuracy when the light is strong; with the 
full sight there is more chance of lack of uniformity; the 
half sight, not requiring as much light as the fine sight, and 
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the horizontal line of the top of the notch of the rear sight 
affording a good guide for regularity, should by most men be 
adopted. 


The effect of the full sight is to cause a higher point of the 
object aimed at to be struck than if either of the other kinds 
of sight had been taken. 
The fine sight will cause a lower 
point to be struck. 


FIEST TRIPOD EXERCISE. 


7. The rifle being placed on the sand-bag rest, and inclined 
neither to the right nor left, the soldier willbe instructed 
how to bring an object aimed at and the line of sight in the 
same straight line. 


8. For this purpose, the sand-bag 
rest being about 20 or 
30 feet from the barrack wall and the rifle directed at a 
large sheet of white paper on the wall and about 5 feet from 
the floor, the instructor will direct a marker to so move a 
small black disk as to bring its lower edge in the line of 
sight. 
The disk, by a pin or tack, willthen be attached to the 
paper. 


9. The disk should be so large that it can be easily seen, 


as it is undesirable 
that the eye should be in any degree 
strained. 
One of the black pasters used in marking out shot 
holes answers very well; in which case one edge of it can be 
lightly pasted to the paper. 


10. The instructor will then inform the men that he has 
aimed at the lower edge of the disk, and whether with a full, 
fine, or half sight; and, calling them up in succession, 
will 
direct them to close the left eye and with the right, looking 
through the rear sight at the object, to notice the relative 
appearance 
of the black disk and the points determining the 
line of sight. 
This instruction will be given with each va­ 
riety of sight and with the rear sight adjusted for different 
distances up to at least 600 yards. 


SECOND TRIPOD EXERCISE. 


11. The rifle being placed as in the first tripod exercise, 
and the black disk having been brought, as there explained, 
into the line of sig-ht, the instructor will call up the men in 
succession, 
direct them to examine the sighting of the rifle 
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and to inform him, in a low voice, whether a full, fine, or 
half sight has been taken. 
Those men who erroneously judge 
the kind of sight will be directed to examine it again and 
their attention brought to the details of the position. 


12. The instructor will then slightly alter the position of 
the rifle and have the disk brought nearly, but not exactly, 
into the line of sight. The men willthen successively 
exam­ 
ine the sighting and inform the instructor whether the line 
— 
— 
of sight 
taking a full, fine, or half sight 
passes 
to the 
right or left, above or below the lower edge of the disk. 
This exercise willbe repented for those who incorrectly esti­ 
mate the direction of the line of sight, and for all with the 
rear sight adjusted for all different ranges. 


13. Soldiers will sometimes 
be found who do riot know 
how to place their eye in the line of sight ; they often look 
over or along one side of the notch of the rear sight and 
believe that they are aiming throiigh the notch because they 
see it at the same time that they do the front sight. 
This 
error willprobably be made evident by the preceding exercise. 
Some men also in sighting will look at the front sight and 
not at the object. 
As this often occasions 
a blur, which 
prevents the object from being distinctly seen and increases 
both the difficulties and inaccuracies 
of sighting, it should 
be corrected. 


THIRD TRIPOD EXERCISE. 


14. In order to show to the soldier such irregularities in 
sighting as he may commit, the rifle and sheet of paper on 
the barrack wall (or the sheet of paper may be advantage­ 
ously replaced by a blackboard) being placed as in the pre­ 
ceding exercises, 
the marker is provided Avitli a small rod 
bearing a disk of white cardboard about 3 inches in diameter, 
with a black bull's-eye about half an inch in diameter, pierced 
in the center with a hole just large enough to admit the point 
of a lead pencil or of a chalk crayon. 


15. A soldier is then called to the rifle and by the proper 
movement of his hands directs the marker to move the disk 
to the right, left, higher, or lower, until the lower edge of the 
black center is brought into the line of sight, when he says, 
" Mark." 
The marker then records through the hole in its 
center the position of the disk; the marker lowers the disk, 
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the soldier straightens himself a moment, and then, without 
moving the rifle, repeats the operation. 
— 
16. The Triangle of Sighting. This exercise is performed 
three times, the points thus determined 
joined by straight 
lines, and the soldier's attention called to the triangle thus 
formed. 
The shape of this triangle and the position of its 
sides willindicate the nature of the variations made in aim­ 
ing. 
— 
— 
17. Abnobmal Shape 
Causes.- 
If the triangle is obtuse- 
angled, with its sides approaching the vertical (Plate VII, 
fig. 4), the soldier has not taken a uniform amount of front 
sight; if the sides of the triangle (Plate VII, fig. 5) are 
more nearly horizontal, the errors were probably caused by 
not looking through the middle of the notch of the rear sight, 
or not over the top of the front sight. 


18. Ifany one of the sides of the triangle is longer than 
1 inch, the instructor directs the operation to be repeated, 
verifying each sight and calling the soldier's attention to the 
errors which he commits. 
He will explain to him that the 
sighting gains in regularity as the triangle becomes smaller. 


19. Ifthe sides of the triangle are so small as to indicate 
regularity in sighting, the instructor 
will place a small 
black circle so that its lower edge falls in the center of the 
— 
triangle 
the circle should be as small as is compatible with 
distinct vision when looking through the rifle sights. 
The 
instructor will then examine the position of the circle with 
reference to the line of sight. Ifits lower edge is in the line 
of sight, the soldier aims correctly and with uniformity; if 
not in the line of sight, he aims in a regular manner, but with 
a constant error. 
— 
20. Causes of Errors. Ifthe black circle is directly above 
its proper position, the soldier has taken, in aiming, too little 
front sight ; or if directly below, too much front sight. If 
directly to the right or left, the soldier has not sighted 
through the center of the rear-sight notch and over the top 
of the front sight. Ifto the right, he has probably either 
sighted along the left of the rear-sight notch, or the right 
side of the front sight, or has committed both of these errors. 
If the black circle is too far to the left, he has probably 
sighted along the right of the rear-sight notch, or the left of 
the front sight, or has committed both of these errors. 
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Ifthe circle is placed, with reference to its proper position, 
diagonally above and to the right, the soldier has probably 
combined the errors which placed it too high and too far to 
the right. 
Any other diagonal position would be produced 
by a similar combination of vertical and horizontal errors. 


As the errors thus shown are committed when the rifle is 
fixed in position while that of the circle or target is altered, 
their effects will be directly opposite to the changes in the 
location of a hit inactual fire, occasioned by the same errors, 
when the target would be fixed and the rifle moved in aiming. 


21. After this instruction has been given to one man, the 
position of the rifle willbe slightly changed and the opera­ 
tions repeated with the others in the squad. 
This instruction 
will also be given with the rear sight adjusted for different 
ranges. 
— 
22. Canting the Piece. 
Before concluding the drills the 
soldier must be impressed with the necessity of not canting 
the piece either to the right or left when aiming, but of keep­ 
ing the sights vertical. 
He should be taught that if the piece 
is canted to the right, the bullet will strike to the right and 
below the point aimed at; and, similarly, if canted to the left, 
the bullet willstrike to the left and low. 
This can be demon­ 
strated withthe gun in the tripod by calling attention of the 
recruit to the fact that canting the gun to the right carries 
both the notch of the rear sight and the top of the front sight 
downward and to the right, but the notch of the rear sight, 
being farther from the axis of the bore, is carried down and 
to the right a greater distance than is the top of the front 
sight. 
The effect, therefore, is similar to the effect of lower­ 
ing the rear sight and taking windage to the right. 
This 
is more easily shown with the rear-sight leaf raised. 
Ifthe rifle be inclined to the left, the point struck by the 
bullet can in the same manner be shown to be below and to 
the left of the point aimed at. 
Inclining the sights therefore diminishes 
the range and 
causes deviation of the bullet to the side toward which the 
inclination is made. 


During the course of sighting drill the instructor should 
show the men how to adjust their sights for different dis­ 
tances, and explain to them the value of the different divisions 
on the leaf. 
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CHATTER IT. 


POSITION AND AIMINGDRILLS. 
— 
23. Purpose. 
These drills are intended to so educate the 
muscles of arm and body that the piece during 


1 the act of 


aiming shall be held without restraint, and during the opera­ 
tion of firing shall not be deflected from the target by any 
convulsive or improper movement of the trigger finger, or of 
the body, arms, or hands. 
They also establish between the 
hand and eye such a prompt and intimate connection as will 
insure that the finger shall act upon the trigger, giving the 
final pressure at the exact moment when the top of the front 
sight is seen to be aligned upon and touching the lower edge 
of the mark. 


The fact, though simple, can not be too strongly impressed 
upon the recruit, that if at the moment the cartridge is dis­ 
charged the piece is properly supported and correctly aimed, 
the mark will surely be hit. 
Then, since almost any intelli­ 
gent man can be taught to aim correctly and to hold the 
sights aligned upon the mark with a fair amount of steadi­ 
ness, it follows that bad shooting must necessarily arise from 
causes other than bad aiming. 
Of these causes the principal 
one is known to be the deviation given to the rifle at the 
moment of pulling the trigger, due to the fact that the soldier 
at the moment of firing instead of pulling the trigger jerks it. 
This convulsive action is largely due to lack of familiarity 
with the methods of firing, and to a subsequent constrained 
position of the muscles of the body, arms, and hands, which 
constrained position it is the purpose of the position and aim­ 
ing drill to eradicate. 


To become 
a good shot, constant, 
careful, and patient 
practice is required. 
Systematic aiming and pulling the 
trigger can do much to make a rifleman. 
The men will be 
taught to take advantage of every opportunity for practicing 
aiming and pulling the trigger at some definite object. 
For 
this purpose the barracks and grounds in the vicinity of the 
barracks should be furnished with aiming targets, which the 
men will be encouraged 
to use at odd moment?, 
as when 
waiting for a formation or during a rest. 
At drill the soldier 
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will be cautioned never to pull the trigger without selecting 
an object and taking careful aim. 


Care should 
be taken by the instructor not to make the 
position and aiming drills tedious or objectionable. 
If pos­ 
sible, from five to ten minutes every day should be spent in 
the practice, and particularly should this be done during and 
just preceding 
the practice season. 
When on the range 
waiting for his turn to fire, a soldier should use part of his 
time in position and aiming exercises, aiming at the targets 
or at objects outside of the range, and he should be made to 
understand 
that this practice previous to firing will tend to 
prevent nervousness 
and willhave a marked effect upon his 


score. 
— 
24. Drills; How Divided. 
These drills are divided into 
four progressive 
exercises. 
The first exercise 
teaches 
the 
position; the second exercise 
teaches 
the position and the 
aim; the third exercise teaches 
the aim, and the manner of 
pulling the trigger ; and the fourth exercise 
teaches 
the 
methods of rapicj fiVe- 
The exercises 
be taught 
' 
at first should 
by the numbers ; \ when more fully understood, 
without 
numbers. 
The (exercise 
which is being taught should be 
frequently repealed and made 
continuous, 
the instructor 
prefacing the preparatory command by "Continue the motion" 
or "Atwill,"and giving the command "Halt" at the conclusion 
of the exercise, when the soldier will return to the position 
of "ready." Or, the soldier may be made to repeat the first 
and second 
motions 
by the command 
"One," "two," the 
exercise concluding at the command "Halt." 


The squad being formed in single rank about 20 feet from 
the barrack wall, with an interval of 1 yard between files, 
the instructor directs the men to take the position of "ready." 
To correct any tendency to cant the piece, the -rear sights will 
be raised. 
On the wall opposite each man is placed a small 
black disk to aim at. 


POSITION EXERCISE 


25. The instructor next commands: 
Position mid ainiinp 
drill: I.Position, 2. Exercise. 
At the last command, without moving the body, head, or 
eyes, raise the rifle smartly to the front of the right shoulder 
to the fullextent of the left arm; elbows inclined downward ; 
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the barrel nearly horizontal ;muzzle slightly depressed, heel 
of the butt on a line with the top of the shoulder. 


(Two.) 
Bring the piece smartly against the hollow of the 
shoulder, without permitting the shoulder to give way, press 
the rifle against it, mainly with the right hand, only slightly 
with the- left;the forefinger of the right hand resting lightly 
against the trigger ; the rifle inclined neither to the right nor 
left. At the same time bring the left elbow well under the 
rifle, the right elbow slightly advanced 
and raised to the 
height of the shoulder ; the head erect ; eyes to the front and 
not looking through the sights. 


(Three.) 
.Resume 
the position of "ready." 
— 
26. Eemabks. 
The instructor should especially notice the 
position of each soldier in this exercise, endeavoring to give 
to each man an easy and natural position. He should see that 
the men avoid drawing in the stomach, raising the breast, or 
bending the small of the back. 
'.-, 


The butt of the piece must be pressed firmly, but not too 
tightly, into the hollow of the shoulder, apijlnot against the 
muscles of the upper arm. Iftoo tightly' held, the pulsations 
of the body willbe communicated to the 
if too loosely, 
the recoil will bruise the shoulder. 
The siifface of the butt 
should rest against 
the shoulder. If only the heel or toe 
touches it, the recoil may throw the muzzle down or up, af­ 
fecting the position of the hit. While both arms are used 
to press the piece to the shoulder, the left artn should be used 
to direct the piece and the right forefinger must be left free 
to pull the trigger. 


AIMING EXERCISE. 


27. The instructor willfirst direct the sights to be adjusted 
for the lowest elevation, and subsequently 
for the different 
longer ranges. 


The instructor commands: Position and aiming drill: 1 
Aiming, 2. Exercise. 
At the last command execute the first and second motion of 
the position exercise. 


(Two.) Bend the head a little to the right; the cheek rest­ 
ing against the stock ;the left eye closed ;the right eye look­ 
ing through the notch of the rear sight at a point slightly 
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below the mark, and the top of the front sight aligned upon 
that point. 


(Thkee.) 
Draw a moderately long breath, hold the breath, 
and slowly raise the rifle with the left hand, being careful not 
to incline the sight to either side until the line of sight meets 
the lower edge of the mark ;hold the rifle steadily directed on 
that point for a moment, then, without command and just be­ 
fore the power to hold the rifle steadily is lost, drop the rifle 
to the position of the first motion of load and resume the 
breathing. 
— 
28. Remarks. 
Some riflemen prefer to extend the left 
arm. 
Such a position probably gives greater control over 
the rifle when firing in a strong wind or at moving objects. 
Italso possesses 
advantages 
when a rapid as well as accurate 
delivery of fire is desired, but in firing in double rank the 
normal position, body rest, should be used, as it gives greater 
security to the left arm of the front-rank man. 


The eye may be brought to the line of sight either by lower­ 
ing the head or by raising the shoulder ;itis best to combine 
somewhat these methods ;the shoulder to be well raised by 
raising the right elbow and holding it well to the front and 
at right angles to the body. 
Ifthe shoulder is not raised itwillbe necessary for the sol­ 
dier to lower the head to the front in order to bring the eye 
into the line of sights. 
Lowering the head too far to the 
front brings it near the right hand, which grasps the stock. 
When the gun is discharged this hand is carried by the recoil 
to the rear, and when the head is in this position may strike 
against the nose or mouth. 
This often happens in practice, 
and as a result of this blow often repeated many men become 
gun shy, or flinch, or close their eyes at the moment of dis­ 
charge. 
Much bad shooting ascribed to other causes is really 
due to this blow. Eaising the right elbow at right angles to 
the body elevates the right shoulder, and this lifts the piece 
so that itis no longer necessary to incline the head materially 
to the front in order to look along the sights. 


The length of the soldier's neck determining greatly the ex­ 
act method of taking the proper position, the instructor will 
be careful to see that the position is taken without constraint. 


29. As changes in the elevation of the rear sight will 
necessitate a corresponding change in the position of the sol­ 
dier's head when aiming, the exercise should not be held with 
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the sight adjusted for the longer ranges until the men have 
been practiced with the sights as they would generally be em­ 
ployed for offhand firing. 


30. The soldier must be cautioned that while raising the 
line of sight to the mark he must fixhis eye on the mark and 
not on the front sight ; the latter can then be readily brought 
into the line joining the rear-sight notch and mark. If this 
plan be not followed, when firing is held on the range at long 
distances 
the mark will generally appear blurred and indis­ 
tinct. The front sight willalways be plainly seen, though the 
eye is not directed particularly upon it. The soldier will also 
be cautioned to exercise the utmost care to always take in 
aiming the same amount of front sight. 


31. The rifle must be raised slowly, without jerk, and its 
motion stopped gradually. In retaining it directed at the 
mark, care must be taken not to continue the aim after 
steadiness 
is lost ; this period will probably be found to be 
short at first, but will quickly lengthen with practice. 
N"o 
effort should be made to prolong it beyond the time that 
breathing can easily be restrained. 
Each soldier will de­ 
termine for himself the proper time for discontinuing the aim. 


32. The men must be cautioned not to draw and retain too 
long a breath, as a trembling of the body would, in many 
cases, result. 


33. Some riflemen prefer, in aiming, to keep both eyes open, 
but unless the habit is fixed the soldier should be instructed 
to close the left eye. 


TRIGGER-PULL EXERCISE. 


34. The men being placed as for the aiming exercise, with 
pieces cocked, the instructor commands: 
Position and aiming 
drill: 1. Trigger pull, 2. Exercise. 


At the command Exercise the soldier will execute the first 
motion of the aiming exercise. 
At the command (Two) the 
second motion of the aiming exercise. 


(Three.) 
Draw a moderately long breath, hold the breath, 
and slowly raise the rifle withthe left hand, being careful not" 
to incline the sights to either side, until the line of sight is 
near the lower edge of the mark ;contract the trigger finger 
gradually, slowly and steadily increasing the pressure on the 
trigger while the aim is being perfected ;continue the gradual 
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increase of pressure 
so that when the aim has become exact 


the additional pressure required to release 
the point of the 
.sear can be given almost insensibly and without causing 1 any 
deflection of the rifle. Continue the aim a moment after the 
discharge, observe if any change has been made in the direc­ 
"tion of the line of sight, and then resume the position of 
ready." 
— 
35. Acquaintance 
with Trigger Pull. 
The value of this 
exercise lies largely in that by means of it the soldier becomes 
familiar with the trigger pull of his rifle. Knowing this he 
is able at any time to judge, within limits, what additional 
pressure is required for its discharge. 
By constant repetition 
of this exercise he should be able finally to pull the trigger to 
a certain point, beyond which the slightest movement will 
release the sear. Having pulled the trigger to this point, the 
aim is corrected and, when true, the additional pressure 
is 
applied and the discharge follows. 
— 
36. To Cure 
Flinching. With some soldiers, however, 
owing to nervousness 
and other causes, this seems impossible 
to accomplish. In such a case, and especially if the soldier 
seems inclined to flinch at discharge, he should be instructed 
to pull the trigger so gradually that he will not know when 
the sear is going to be released. 
The effect is to discharge 
the piece before the man can flinch from it, and if -while pull­ 
ing the trigger he is also intent upon the aim, the result will 
be good. 
— 
37. Trigger Squeeze. 
The trigger should be squeezed rather 
than pulled, the hand being closed upon itself, as a lemon is 
squeezed, the forefinger sharing in this movement. 
If the trigger has been pulled with a jerk instead of a 
gradual pressure, 
the muzzle of the rifle will probably be 
diverted to the right or possibly downward at the moment of 
firing;itis with the object of discovering this error, if made, 
that the aim is continued after the discharge and the exact 
point noticed where the rifle is then directed. If at some 
point other than the mark, every effort should be made by the 
soldier, during subsequent practice at this exercise, to avoid 
pulling the trigger with a jerk. 
— 
38. Closing the Eye at Discharge. 
This is a form of 
flinching and is a fault usually contracted by the recruit in 
his first shooting, as a result of carelessness 
on the part of 
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the instructor in allowing him to place his head so far for­ 
ward that his nose at the moment of discharge 
receives a 
blow from the thumb of the right hand. 
Of this blow he is 
often unconscious, 
or he does not know how to avoid it, and 
the consequence 
is he contracts a confirmed habit of winking 
at the moment of discharge. 
But this is not all;the closing 
of the eye is too often an indication of a convulsive action, 
a shrinking of the body from, or a movement toward, the blow 
of recoil, and this movement, occurring at the moment the 
trigger is pulled, diverts the aim from the target. 


This tendency can be cured by a continued course of the 
third exercise, with special attention to the man's position; 
and at times when on the range by taking the man's gun and 
loading, or feigning to load, in such a manner that when the 
man pulls the trigger he does not know whether or not the 
piece is loaded. 
— 
39. Trigger Finger. 
Some riflemen advocate 
the employ­ 
ment of the second finger upon the trigger ;this has the tend­ 
ency to apparently lessen the amount of force required to 
discharge the piece, and for men with very long arms or fin­ 
gers may be the easiest position. 
The loss of the greater 
mobility and sensitiveness 
of the forefinger is, however, a 
positive disadvantage. 
— 
40. Observing the Aim. If the trigger is pulled with a 
jerk, or the man has flinched, the muzzle of the rifle willprob­ 
ably be diverted to the right or downward at the moment of 
firing;it is for the purpose of discovering if this is done that 
the aim is continued after the discharge and the point ob­ 
served on which the sights are then directed. Ifthis point is 
outside the mark, the trigger has probably been pulled with 
a jerk, and every effort should be made to correct this fault. 
Ifin the instruction practice on the range it can not be over­ 
come, the soldier should be required to stop firing and to 
practice the third exercise 
for ten or fifteen minutes. If 
again in the practice the same fault continues, firing should 
be suspended for that day. 


As in the previous exercises, 
as soon as the soldier has 
acquired the details of the movement, he should be practiced 
in aiming and pulling the trigger, according to this exercise, 
without the numbers, and also at will. 


As the trigger-pull exercise embraces 
all that is taught in 
the aiming exercise, after the soldier has become proficient in 
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the latter, his drillmay be confined to the position and trigger- 
pull exercises. 
He should be encouraged to go through these 
exercises 
frequently at other than drill hours, care being 
taken that for the trigger-pull exercise he always has some 
definite object for a mark. 


BAPID-FIRE EXERCISE. 


" 
41. Being atro 
ready," with pieces cocked, the instructor 
commands: 
Position and aiming drill: 1. Rapid fire exercise. 


Atthis command the first and second motions of the trigger- 
pull exercise are performed. 
— 
2. Commence 
Firing. At this command 
the soldier per­ 
forms the third- motion of the trigger-pull exercise, pulling 
the trigger without disturbing the aim or the position of the 
piece, but at the same time without undue deliberation. 
He 
then, without removing the rifle from the shoulder, holding 
the piece in position with the left hand, grasps the handle of 
the bolt with the right hand, rapidly draws back the bolt, 
closes the chamber, aims, and again pulls the trigger. 
This 
movement is repeated until the trigger has been pulled five 
times, when, without command, the piece is brought back to 
" 
the position of ready." 
— 
42. Purpose. 
The object of this exercise is to teach the 
soldier to shoot quickly and at the same time accurately. 
Good target shots are not infrequently poor game shots. 
On 
the battlefield, as well as on the hunting field, the target is 
constantly changing, and opportunities to fire with effect are 
fleeting. Itfollows that the ability to quickly catch the aim, 
to pull the trigger promptly, without disturbing the aim, and 
to get in, in quick succession, 
several well-directed shots on a 
vanishing target, is of great value to the soldier. 
— 
43. Methods. 
The methods of taking position, of aiming, 
and of pulling the trigger, taught in the preceding exercises, 
should be carried out in the rapid-fire exercise, withdue atten­ 
tion to all the details taught therein ;the details being carried 
out as prescribed, except that greater promptness is necessary. 
Inorder that any tendency on the part of the recruit to slight 
the movements of aiming and of trigger pull shall be avoided, 
the rapid-fire exercise willnot be taught until the recruit is 
thoroughly drilled and familiar with the position, aiming, 
and trigger-pull exercises. 
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— 
44. Trigger Pull. Particular care should be taken to guard 
against jerking the trigger. 
The recruit should be instructed 
that, with practice, the trigger can be pulled promptly, with­ 
out in the least diverting the piece. 
After pulling the trigger 
the soldier should particularly observe 
whether or not the 
aim has been deranged. 
— 
45. Repetition. Ifthe recruit seems to execute the exercise 
hurriedly or carelessly, the instructor willreg^fire him to re­ 
peat it at a slower rate. 
— 


¦'¦ 


46. Manipulation of the Breech Mechanism. 
To hold the 
piece to the shoulder, and at the same time manipulate the 
breech mechanism 
with the proper facility, is only learned 
after much practice. 
Some riflemen find it easier, in rapid 
firing, to drop the piece to the first position of load after each 
shot. 
While at first trial this method may seem easier, it is 
believed that, with practice, the advantage 
of the former 
method willbe apparent, especially for younger men. 


POSITION AND AIMINGDRILL, KNEELING. 


47. To practice the soldier in the preceding exercises in the 
kneeling position, the squad being formed in single rank with 
an interval of one pace between files, arms at an order, the 
instructor commands: Kneel: 1. Squad, 2. Ready. 
Executed 
as prescribed by the drill regulations. 


The instructor then directs the men to raise the leaf of the 
rear sight, and then commands: 
Position and aiming drill: 


1. Position, 2. Exercise, which willbe executed as prescribed 
in paragraph 25, except that at command Two the soldier will 
rest the left elbow on the left knee, the point of the elbow in 
front of the kneecap. 
The exercise willbe further conducted 
as prescribed in paragraph 25. 


For the aiming and trigger-pull exercises, the squad willbe 
placed as above, the bull's-eye being 2A feet from the floor or 
ground. 
The exercises willbe conducted as prescribed for the 
corresponding exercises, standing, with the modification indi­ 
cated for the position, kneeling. 
— 
48. Remarks. 
Frequent rests willbe given during practice 
in these exercises kneeling, as the position, if long continued, 
becomes constrained and unnecessarily 
fatigues the soldier. 


Inraising the rifle to the mark inthe second and third exer­ 
cises, the position of the left hand should not be changed, but 
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the left forearm should be bent toward the body and at the 
same time the body bent slightly to the rear. 


When aiming kneeling" there is, from the nature of the posi­ 
tion, a tendency to press the butt of the rifle against the upper 
arm instead of against the hollow of the shoulder; this will 
necessitate inclining the head considerably to the right, to get 
the line of sight, and by bringing the rifle so far to the rear 
will, if the thumb is placed across the stock, cause itto give 
by the recoil a blow upon the nose or mouth. 


These difficulties can be avoided by advancing the right 
elbow well to the front, at the same time raising it so that 
the arm is about parallel to the ground. 
The hollow of the 
shoulder willthen be the natural place for the rifle butt, and 
the right thumb willbe brought too far from the face to strike 
it in the recoil. 


Some riflemen prefer, bybending the ankle, torest the instep 
flat on the ground, the weight of the body coming more on 
the under part of the heel ;this obviates any tendency of the 
right knee to slip;or by resting the right side of the foot on 
the ground, toe pointing to the front, to bring the weight of 
the body on the left side of—the foot. 


49. Choice of Position. In firing kneeling, the steadiness 
obtained depends 
greatly upon the position adopted. 
The 
peculiarities of conformation of the individual soldier exert, 
when firing kneeling, a greater influence than when firing 
either standing, sitting, or lying down ;the instructor should 
therefore carefully endeavor, noticing the build of each sol­ 
dier, to place him in the position for which he is best adapted 
and which will exert the least tension or strain upon the 
muscles and nerves. Itshould be remembered, 
however, that 
without the rest of the left elbow on the knee, this position 
possesses no advantage of steadiness over the standing position. 
— 
50. Kneeling Position ;when Taken. 
The kneeling posi­ 
tion can be taken more quickly than either the fitting or the 
prone position. Tt is, therefore, the position naturally as­ 
sumed, when a soldier, who is standing or advancing, has to 
make a quick shot at a moving or disappearing 
object, and 
desires more steadiness 
than can be obtained standing. 


14438 
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POSITION AND AIMINGDRILL, SITTINGDOWN. 


51. Inmany cases, the men, while able to kneel and hold the 
piece moderately steady, can yet in a sitting" position obtain 
much better results. 
All should therefore be instructed in 
aiming sitting down as well as kneeling. 


To practice the soldier in the preceding exercises ina sitting 
position, the squad being formed in single rank, with an inter­ 
val of one pace between files, the rifle should first be brought 
to an "order arms ;" the instructor then commands :Sit Down. 
At the command Sit Down, make a half face to the right 
and, assisted by the left hand on the ground, sit down, facing 
slightly to the right, the left leg directed to the front, right 
leg inclined toward the right, both heels, but not necessarily 
the bottom of the feet, on the ground, the right knee slightly 
higher than the left;body erect, and carried naturally upon 
the hips ; at the same time drop the muzzle of the piece to the 
front, and to the position of the first motion of load, right 
hand upon the thigh, just in front of the body, the left hand 
slightly above but not resting upon the left leg. 


The instructor then directs the men as in paragraph 47 to 
raise the leaf of the rear sight, and then commands :1. Posi­ 
tion, 2. Exercise, which willbe executed as prescribed in para­ 
graph 25, except that at the command Two the soldier willrest 
the left elbow on the left knee, the point of the elbow in front 
of the kneecap, and the right elbow against the left or inside 
of the right knee, at the same time inclining the body from 
the hip slightly forward. 
The exercise willbe further con­ 
ducted as prescribed in paragraph 25. 


Forithe aiming and trigger-pull exercises the squad willbe 
placed as above, the bull's-eye being 2| feet from the floor or 
ground. 
The exercises willbe conducted as prescribed for the 
corresponding exercises, standing, with the modifications indi­ 
cated for the position exercise, sitting down. 


On the completion of the exercises, the instructor willcom­ 
mand :Rise, when the men rise, face to the front, and resume 
the "order arms."— 
52. Remabks. 
If the preceding position is carefully prac­ 
ticed, steadiness 
is quickly attained. Itwillbe found advan­ 
tageous to make a slight hole in the ground for the heels, 
which will prevent any tendency of the foot to slip to the 
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front. 
The right leg should not be carried so far to the right 
as not to afford a good support or brace for the right elbow. 


This position can be modified, but in the general case, not 
without impairing the steadiness 
of the man, by crossing the 
legs at the ankle, the outside of each foot resting upon the 
ground, body more erect, and the knees slightly more raised 
than in the previous position. 


Inraising the rifle to-the mark, the directions of paragraph 
48 where applicable should be followed. 


POSITION AND AIMINGDKILL, LYINGDOWN. 


53. From the nature of the position, it is not practicable to 
execute the preceding exercises 
according to the method fol­ 
lowed when standing or kneeling ;instruction will, however, 
always be given with reference to the position, and to the 
manner of assuming it, and to aiming and pulling trigger. 


i^'or this purpose, the squad being formed as specified in 
paragraph 
24 (and the black disks there mentioned being 
about 12 inches from the floor), the squad willbe brought to 
an "order arms." 


Then being at an order, either standing or kneeling, the in­ 
structor commands: Lie down, which willbe executed as pre­ 
scribed inthe DrillRegulations ;the legs may be spread apart 
and the toes turned out if found to give a steadier position. 


Having taken the position as prescribed in the, preceding 
paragraph, the legs should be inclined well to the left, and 
either crossed or separated as the soldier prefers or his par­ 
ticular conformation appears to render most desirable, and 
the body at the same time inclined very slightly to the right. 
If care is exercised, a position of steadiness 
and ease can 
thus, with practice, be quickly assumed. . 
The instructor then directs the men to raise the leaf of the 
rear sight, and then commands: 
Position and aiming drill: 


1.	 Trigger pull, 2. Exercise. 
At the preparatory command the soldier willcock the piece 
by drawing back the firing pin. 


At the latter command carry the left elbow to the front 
and slightly to he right;the ieft hand under the barrel at 
the balance ;weight of the body mainly supported by the left 
elbow, the right renting lightly on the floor or ground. 
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(Two.) 
Slide the rifle with the right hand through the left 
hand to the front, until the left hand is a little in front of the 
trigger guard ; at the same time raise the rifle with both 
hands and press it against the hollow of the shoulder. 


(Three.) 
Direct the rifle upon the lower edge of the black 
disk, and carry out the further details of aiming and pulling 
the trigger as prescribed in paragraph 34. 


Then resume the position, lying down. 
As soon as the men have acquired with accuracy the details 
of the position, they will be practiced, without the numbers, 
aiming and pulling trigger at will;but care will be taken 
not to unduly prolong the exercise. 


To afford the men rest, or on completion of the exercise, 
the instructor willcommand :Rise, which is executed as pre­ 
scribed 
— 
in the DrillRegulations. 


54. Remarks. 
The preceding position for firing lying down 
possesses, 
in a greater degree than other positions, the merit 
of adaptability to changes in the configuration of the ground ; 
it enables the soldier to deliver fire over low breastworks 
or 
improvised shelters and rests, and affords him a better view 
over the ground which separates him from his mark, and a 
very much greater arc of fire, without altering the position 
of the body, than can be obtained from any back positions. 
Back positions are not authorized. 


Inthe lying position, when aiming, the left elbow should be 
under or slightly to the right of the barrel, the other elbow 
somewhat to the right, but not so far as to induce any tend­ 
ency to slip on the floor or ground ; the head elevated, the 
right shoulder wellraised, and the rifle pressed firmly against 
it with both hands. 


The greater changes in elevation required in first directing 
the rifle on the object should be given by altering the position 
of the left hand under the barrel ; the slighter changes only 
by advancing or withdrawing the shoulder. 


The body not yielding to the recoil as when firing standing 
or kneeling, its force, if the rifle is not properly held, may 
severely bruise the soldier. Itis one of the objects of this 
exercise to so teach him that this will be prevented. 
Care 
must be exercised that the butt is not brought against the 
collar bone. 
By moving the shoulder slightly to the front or 
rear, and by moving the right elbow from the body or toward 
it, each soldier can determine 
the position in which the 
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shoulder gives to the butt of the rifle the easiest rest. This 
willprobably be the one in which the force of the recoil will 
be least experienced. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING 
DRILLS. 


55. The importance of sighting- 
and position and aiming 
drills can not be too persistently impressed upon the soldier. 
If these exercises 
are carefully practiced, the soldier before 
firing a shot at a target will have learned to correctly aim 
his piece, to hold his rifle steadily, to pull the trigger prop­ 
erly, and to assume that variety of position best adapted to 
the particular conformation of his body. 
This knowledge 
can not be successfully acquired upon the target ground ;at 
that place the time that can be given to instruction is limited, 
and should be devoted to the higher branches of the subject; 
and even if the desired amount of attention could be given to 
each soldier, yet, from the circumstances 
of the firing, the 
determination of his errors can not be readily made, and it is 
more than likely that the, soldier will never discover the 
reasons for his failures, and will therefore be unable to prop­ 
erly correct them. 


Under such conditions, the knowledge that he may have of 
the many other requisites for good marksmanship can not be 
utilized to full advantage, and in fact can but in a limited 
degree compensate 
for the neglect of these first principles, 
and for the failure to lay, by assiduously practicing them, 
the only firm foundation for future proficiency. 


56. In conclusion, it may be said that by means of these 
drills many soldiers can be taught how to shoot without ever 
having fired a shot. 
These methods, then, are of supreme im­ 
portance in time of war, when great numbers of volunteers 
must be instructed and ammunition for target practice is 
scarce. 


CIIAPTETI 111. 


ESTIMATING-DISTANCE DRILL. 


— 
57. Its Importance. 
The ability to correctly estimate 
distance is an essential characteristic 
of the good shot and, 
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therefore, forms an important element in the education of the 
soldier. 


Distances 
can be estimated by means of range-finding in­ 
struments, by eye, by sound, and by trial or volley shots. 
In 
a majority of cases, on the battlefield, the distance must be 
estimated by the eye. 


While itis true that in the controlled fire of a company on 
the battlefield the range willbe given by the company officers, 
it often happens that the soldier, acting as a scout, a skirm­ 
isher, or an outpost, is placed in a position where it is essen­ 
tial that he shall be able to determine for himself the distance 
of the enemy in order that his fire may be effective. 
Itis therefore here made a prerequisite to qualification as 
a marksman or sharpshooter, first-class man, and second-class 
man, that the soldier shall be proficient inestimating distances 
by the eye. 


This course, while it shall be taught and practiced through­ 
out the year, willbe systematically taken up by the company 
during the two weeks immediately preceding range firing. 
Itwillnot be conducted to the exclusion of other drills and 
practice. 


ESTIMATING DISTANCE BY THE EYE. 


— 
— 
58. Unit of Measure 
Instruction at Short Distance. 
To 
estimate a distance with accuracy, it is necessary to be familiar 
withthe appearance, 
as to length, of a unit of measure, which 
can be compared mentally with the distance 
which is esti­ 
mated. 
The most convenient unit of length is 100 yards. 
To 
impress upon the soldier the extent of a stretch of 100 yards, 
two posts 100 yards apart, with short stakes between to mark 
each 25 yards, should be placed near the barracks, or on the 
drill ground, and the soldier required to pace off the marked 
distance several times, counting his steps. 
He will thus not 
only learn how many of his steps make a hundred yards, but 
will become familiar with the appearance 
of the whole dis­ 
tance and of its fractional parts. 


Next a mark distant more than 100 yards will be shown 
him and he willbe required to compare this distance with the 
100-yard unit, and to estimate it. Having made this estimate, 
which willbe written down, he willbe required to verify its 
accuracy by pacing it off. In this way the distance 
be­ 
tween prominent points near the barracks or on the drill 
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ground willbe fixed in the mind of the soldier. 
A few min­ 
utes each day should be spent at each company drill in this 
practice, the soldier often being required to make his estimate 
by raising his rear-sight leaf and showing itto the instructor. 
After the first drills the soldier should be required to pace the 
distance only when the estimate is unusually inaccurate. — 
59. Appearance 
of a Man at Different Distances. 
The 
soldier should be taught that in judging his distance from an 
enemy his estimate may be corrected by an observance of the 
following facts, which willbe found true under ordinary con­ 
ditions with the average eye: 


At 30 yards the white of a man's eye is plainly seen, and 
the eyes themselves up to 80 yards. 


At 100 yards all the parts of the body are seen distinctly, 
slight movements are perceptible, and the minute details of 
the uniform can be distinguished. 


At 200 yards the outlines of the face are confused and the 
rows of brass buttons look like stripes. 
At 400 yards the face is a mere dot, but all movements of 
the legs and arms are still distinct. 
At 600 yards details can no longer be distinguished, though 
the files of a squad, if the light is strong, can be counted. 
At 800 yards the men ina squad can not always be counted, 
nor their individual movements distinguished. 
At 1,000 yards a line of men resembles 
a broad belt ; the 
direction of their march can, however, be readily determined. 


At1,200 yards infantry can be distinguished from cavalry. 
At 2,000 yards a mounted man usually appears 
as a mere 
speck or spot. 


To impress these facts upon him, men acting as markers 
should be posted at various distances, and in different posi­ 
tions, and the soldier questioned as to their appearance 
and 
in what respect it differs. 
— 
60. Instruction at the Longer Eanges. 
For instructing at 
longer distances, 
the standing and kneeling silhouettes used 
in target practice can be used with advantage. 
These figures, 
in groups or singly, are placed at points whose distances from 
a central point are previously determined. 
At this central 
point is a sergeant, detailed to record the estimates. 
The 
soldier on arriving at the drill field, or target ground, sees 
what seems to be a man at varying distances, and in different 
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directions. 
Being- called upon to do so by the sergeant, he 
makes his estimate of the distance to each point, which is duly 
recorded and which is published with the true distance after 
all have made their estimates. 
This practice can be carried 
on with much facility at target practice, each man making 
his estimates while "waiting for his turn to shoot. 


To avoid the labor of measuring off the longer distances, 
and to facilitate the placing of silhouettes, two lines of stakes 
at right angles to each other, the distance between stakes 
in each line being known, may be prepared. 
Then the dis­ 


tance from any stake in one line to any stake in the other 
line can be found by calculation, on the principle that the 
square of the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the squares 
of the two sides. 
In like manner, if the object is placed on 


one line at a measured distance from any stake, its distance 
may be calculated easily from any point on the other line. 
Thus, also using a straight line of telegraph poles, usually to 
be found near every post, and a line of stakes, at right a,ngles 
to it, long ranges can be had with very little trouble. 


The above methods of instruction are given as suggestions, 
but officers can vary the method by changing the unit of 
measure 
or by any other means that their judgment may 
dictate. 
— 
61. Methods, of Estimating. In estimating long distances 
the following methods are found useful : 


1. The soldier may decide that the object can not be more 
than a certain distance away, nor less than a certain dis­ 
tance ;they must be kept within the closest possible limits 
and the mean of the two taken as the range. 


2. The solider selects a point which he considers half the 
whole distance, estimates this and doubles it;or he similarly 
divides the distance into a certain number of lengths which 
are familiar to him. 


3. The soldier estimates the distance along a parallel line, 
as a road on one side, having on it well-defined objects. 


4. The soldier takes the mean of several estimates made by 
different persons. 
This method is not applicable to instruc­ 
tion. 


62. Appearance 
of Men, etc., at Different— Distances ; 
How Modified by Light, Earth's Surface, etc. During this 
instruction, the men should be also taught the effect of the 
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different conditions of light, earth's surface, 
seem nearer : 
1. When the object is in a bright light. 


etc. 
That objects 


2. When the object is different in color from the back­ 
ground. 


3. When looking over water, snow, or 
4. A uniform surface 
without intervening objects, like a 
wheat field. 


5. W 


Then looking from a height downward. 


6. Inthe clear atmosphere of high altitudes. 
— 
That objects seem more distant 
1. When looking over a depression in the ground. 
2. When there is poor light or a fog. 
3. When only a small part of the object can be seen 
4. When looking from low ground upward toward higher 
ground. 
— 
63. Estimating Distance by Sound. 
Sound travels at the 
rate of about 1,100 feet, or 3C6 yards per second. 
Ifa gun 
is fired at a distance a certain time elapses before the sound 
is heard. 
Ifthe number of seconds or parts of seconds be­ 
tween the flash and the report be carefully taken and multi­ 
plied by 366, the product willbe approximately the distance 
in yards to the gun. 


This method willbe of use on the battlefield in correcting 
the estimate of distance to a hostile battery. 
— 
64. Estimate of Distance by Trial Shots or Volleys. If 


the ground is so dry and dusty that the fall of the bullets is 
visible through a glass or with the naked eve, a method of 
determining the distance is afforded by using a number of 
trial shots or volleys. 


The method of using trial volleys is as follows 
The sights are raised for the estimated range and one volley 


is fired. Ifthis appears to hit short of the mark an increase 
of elevation of 100 yards will be used for the next volley. 
When the object is inclosed between two volleys a mean of 
the elevation willbe adopted as the correct range. 
— 
65. Proficiency Test. 
When the above instruction shall, 
inthe opinion of the company commander, have progressed to 
such an extent as to enable the soldier to judge the distances 
with the eye with fair accuracy, he willbe tested for pro­ 
ficiency. 
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For this test silhouettes willbe used, placed in different 
directions and upon ground not previovisly used for this in­ 
struction, and at distances 
varying from 500 to 1,000 yards 
for enlisted men and from 500 to 1,500 yards for officers. 


Proficiency for the sharpshooter 
shall consist in making 
in any five consecutive 
estimates 
an average degree of ac­ 
curacy of 90 per cent. 
Similarly for proficiency, marksmen, 
first-class men, and 
second-class 
men are required to make in any five consecu­ 
tive estimates an average degree of accuracy of 85, 80, and 75 
per cent, respectively. 
In case the soldier on the first trial does not show the de­ 
sired proficiency, the tests may be continued so that a reason­ 
able opportunity may be given the soldier to retrieve his fail­ 
ure. 
They willbe conducted at such times as the company 
commander 
may desire during the practice season and the 
period of two weeks immediately preceding 
the practice 
season. 


Proficiency in estimating distance is necessary to qualifica­ 
tion in firing in any class. 
Failure to attain it lowers the 
qualification one grade. 
Thus, if a sharpshooter, 
as qualified 
by firing, fails to attain the proficiency required for the sharp­ 
shooter in estimating distance, he shall be finally rated as a 
marksman in the annual report. 


No separate report of estimating distances willbe required. 


CHAPTER IV. 


GALLERY PRACTICE. 


66. After the soldier has been thoroughly instructed in 
sighting and inposition and aiming drills, he willbe exercised 
in firing at a short range with reduced charges. 
— 
67. Object. As the object of the practice is simply to con­ 
tinue in a different manner the instruction of the preceding 
exercises, 
the firing will be held standing, kneeling, sitting, 
and lying down. 
The position to be used first is left to the 
discretion of the instructor. 
— 
68. Allowance of Ammunition. 
The allowance of ammuni­ 
tion for gallery practice is fixed from time to time in general 
orders from the War Department. 
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— 
69. Building and Eange. 
A building- 
55 or 60 feet long 
should be selected for the gallery and should be so arranged 
that there willbe a strong light upon the target. 
The light 
at the firing point, which need not be quite so bright as at 
the target, should, ifpossible, be from overhead, from the rear, 
or from both sides, as a window at either the right or left 
hand only will brighten one side of the front sight, leaving 
the other in shadow, and inaccuracies 
in aiming will result. 
Windows between the firing point and the target are objec­ 
tionable as giving cross light and possibly shadows. 
When 
a building can not be especially devoted to the purpose, 
practice can be had in the company quarters or, if sufficiently 
light, in cavalry stables ; or it can be held in the barrack 
yard, on the piazza, or in any other sheltered place if a 
regular gallery can not be obtained, although one advantage 
— 
— 
of gallery practice 
its excellence as an aiming drill willbe 
lessened if the firer, or any portion of the range, is exposed 
to influences which can cause a deviation of the bullet. 


The range willbe 50 feet. At this distance the mark made 
by the bullet may be discerned. 
The targets used will be 
either the miniature paper targets X and V (see "Targets 
under "Definitions"), or the iron target with1-inch bull's-eye. 
— 
70. Bullet Stop with Paper Targets. 
The form of bullet 
stop depends upon the kind of targets employed. 
These may 
be either of paper or iron. With the former the butt should 
be double, with a space of about 12 or 18 inches between the 
butts, the front one formed of 2-inch planks, and the second 
— 
one of 2-inch planks also, but faced with sheet iron pieces of 
condemned stoves or circular saws might answer. 
Between 


the front and rear faces a box should be placed on the floor to 
catch the balls after they strike the iron plate. If the sheet 
iron can not be obtained the space between the butts should 
be filled with sand, earth, or sawdust. 


The paper target and its form of butt, as compared with the 
iron target, have the disadvantage 
that the marking is slow, 
the target is rapidly cut to pieces by the bullets striking so 
closely together, and the divisions on it are quickly disfigured 
by the necessary pasters ; several targets willtherefore be re­ 
quired for a single company practice. 
The planks just back 
of the target are soon cut through and must be often replaced, 
and it is possible that the balls fired with a somewhat dimin­ 
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ished charge of powder may rebound the entire length of the 
gallery. 
— 
71. Bullet Stop with Iron Targets. Ifthe iron target fur­ 
nished by the Ordnance Department is used, the target plate 
should be screwed at the corners to a screen of two thicknesses 
of 2-inch plank ;ammunition boxes filled with earth will an­ 
swer if the planks can not be obtained. 
The iron plate will 
stop by far the greater number of bullets ; the wild shots will 
bury in the wooden screen. 
The spatter of the lead ball on the iron target is its single 
disadvantage, but in firing at a distance of 50 feet the spatter 
is very slight and most of the balls fall at the bottom of the 
target, seldom rebounding more than 5 or 10 feet. 
The advantages 
of this target are its endurance 
and the 
quickness of marking and readiness with which shot marks 
can be erased without disfiguring the divisions on the target. 
To prevent any possible danger to the marker from stray 


bullets or spattering lead, in permanent 
galleries where a 
large amount of practice is held a shelter should be con­ 
structed which, that it may not darken the target, should be 
at that side farthest from the principal source of light. The 
face perpendicular to the butt should meet itabout 2 feet from 
the targets ;it need not have a greater thickness than 1 inch, 
it willbe made of boards, and should have a door 1foot wide 
and 3 feet long, through which the marker can erase the shot 
mark on a target placed at the proper height for firing either 
standing, kneeling, sitting, or lying down. The other face of 
the shelter, parallel to the butt, should be made of a double 
thickness 
of 2-inch plank. The marker should be provided 
with pots of black and white paint and small brushes at the 
end of, and perpendicular to, rods about 3 feet long; these 
willenable him to erase the mark made by the bullet without 
exposing any portion of his body outside the shelter. 
For tne 
practice of a single companj' in the company barracks this 
shelter willnot generally be required ;it will suffice for the 
marker to stand during the firing 4 or 5 yards to the front and 
to one side of the target, and to erase the shot marks after 
each score of five shots. 
Ifa large iron plate can be obtained, a most excellent com­ 
bination of butt and target can be made by using a plate of 
boiler iron of sufficient size to receive the impact of the wild 
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shots, and so inclined as to deflect the bullets into a long1, 
narrow box placed beneath it upon—the floor. 


72. Support fob Paper Targets. Ifpaper targets are used, 
a support should be constructed 10 feet or any other convenient 
distance in front of the butt upon -which willbe placed a light 
target frame, over which is stretched canvas having a paper 
target pasted upon it. If the accommodations 
will permit, 
several of these target frames might be so placed as to allow 
the simultaneous practice of four or five men, and the practice 
conducted on the principle laid down in special course B. 


As the firing is held at not more than 50 feet, the soldier can 
easily distinguish the effect of his shot. Marking during a 
score willnot, therefore, be necessary, and as each squad com­ 
pletes its fiveshots per man, the target frames can be replaced 
by others ready for firing, and the targets just used prepared 
for future practice. 


73. Value of Gallery Practice, the Application of Posi­ 
— 
tion and AimingDrill. Gallery practice is valuable as being 
a form of position and aiming drill. Many of the external 
influences, which on the range affect the flrer, being absent, it 
is possible to apply the details of these drills to actual firing. 
The soldier should be constantly reminded of the directions 
given in the sighting and position and aiming drills, and he 
should particularly be cautioned always to take in aiming 


1 the 
same amount of front sight, and not to pull the trigger with 
a jerk, but with a gradual pressure, endeavoring at the same 
time to hold the gun steadily on the target and to continue 
the aim (which the absence of recoil renders easy) until the 
shot has struck ;the effect of his errors, if any, in aiming or 
holding, or a possible jerking of the trigger, willthen be made 
evident. 
There being no recoil to induce nervousness or flinch­ 
ing on the part of the firer, the great advantage of this gallery 
practice lies in the opportunity to teach the trigger pull. 


For instruction in firing kneeling, sitting down, or prone, 
the bull's-eye should be 2\ feet from the floor. 
— 
74. Position. 
Gallery practice partaking principally of the 
nature of an aiming drill, it is desirable that all men be in­ 
structed in firing kneeling, sitting, and lying, as well as inthe 
offhand position, without regard to the relative proficiency 
they attain, and practice should be about equally divided be­ 
tween these methods ;the men in all cases adopting, whether 
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firingstanding-, kneeling-, sitting, or lying1 down, the particular 
variety of that position which seems to be best adapted to 
their individiial peculiarities. 
— 
75. Scores. 
Gallery practice willbe conducted in scores of 
five shots, the number of such scores to be fired by any man at 
a single practice being determined by the company commander. 
No reports of the results of the firing willbe required, but 


a record of it should be kept in the company for the instruc­ 
tion and guidance of the soldier. 
— 
76. Interest. 
The attention of the men to pointing and 
aiming drills soon flags, while gallery practice arouses and 
retains their interest ;it also awakens the spirit of emulation 
in the soldier, without which any considerable 
degree of 
progress can not be made. 
To the instructor it affords the 
best opportunity for correcting the positions and errors of the 
men;and if carefully conducted the soldier who afterwards 
practices on the range with full charges will, as soon as he 
becomes accustomed 
to the recoil, find it a simple matter to 
make scores which before seemed for him impossible. 
— 
77. Matches. 
Matches in gallery firing between the men, 
particularly the recruits, and between teams of the same oi 
different companies, 
should be promoted and encouraged. 
While increasing the interest of the men intheir practice, they 
at the same time afford experience in the conditions of com­ 
petitive firing. 
— 
78. Eeturn to Gallery. Ifmen at any time fail at any 
particular range when firing wLh full charges, and in the 
opinion of the instructor their failure can be ascribed to other 
causes than erroneous judgment or the light or wind, they 
should be brought back to the gallery, and by practice in the 
positions and with the sights as they had just been used on 
the range, their errors should be determined and corrected. 


PART 111. 


RIFLE RANGE PRACTICE. 


79 This practice includes the instruction of the soldier in 
firing with service rifle in slow fire, timed fire, rapid fire, 
and skirmish fire;also the company practice in collective fire. 
In all these classes of fire the rifle should be loaded from the 
magazine its use as a single-loader being regarded as excep­ 
tional (paragraph 
146, Infantry Drill Regulations, 
1904) 
The general scheme, arranged 
to courses 
ged according 
and classes 
of f 
without regard to chronological sequence, is set 
is 
forth 
set forth 
fire, 
in the following synopsis 
fSlow fire. 
Instruction practice 
<Rapid fire. 
(Skirmish fire. 
Marksman's course__ 
(Slow fire. 
Record practice 
< Rapid fire. 
(Skirmish fire. 
3o	 
/Slow fire. 
"1Rapid fire. 
Sharpshooter's 
course _. {Instruction 


practice 
| 
Record practice 
fSlow fire. 
\Rapid fire. 


ow 
sia	 
'No instruction 


M 
Instruction practice 
practice. 
H 
O 
Expert rifleman's tcst_ 
I 
Record practice 
I'Slow fire. 
.1 Timed fire. 


Ah 2	 
(Skirmish fire. 


3 
Instruction practice
 
V 
Special course A
__. 


a	 
Record practice 
{^^ 
pa 


" 
3 


3 Special course B	 
\Timed fire. 
(Instruction 


practice __ 
(Slow fire. 


Record practice	 
fSlow fire. 
\Timed fire. 


Marksmen's record course 
Slow fire. 
(Slow fire. 


02 


Special course C_. 
Sharpshooter's record course 
..< Timed fire. 


. 


(Skirmish fire. 
Expert rifleman's record course 
—Slow fire. 
(Record practice 
__Volley fire. 
Collective range firing. 
IRecord practice	 
—Fire at will. 
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CHAPTEK I. 


GENERAL 
DESCRIPTION; 
GENERAL REGULATIONS; PIT 
REGULATIONS; INSTRUCTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


— 
80. Scheme. 
The scheme of range practice is progressive 
in character. 
Itrequires all soldiers to first pass through a 
period of educational firing, more or less extended according 
to individual requirements, called "instruction practice ;" sec­ 
ond, through a short period of test firing, alike for all, called 
"record practice." 
The combination of these two classes 
of 
practice constitutes 
the subdivision of range practice called 
"the marksman's course." 


The scores made by the soldier in record practice, marks­ 
man's course (together with the per cent made in the esti­ 
mating-distance 
test), determine 
his fitness to progress to 
more difficult and longer range shooting. Ifhe has fallen 
short of the totals required to qualify him as a marksman, 
he will do no more individual range practice that regular 
practice season, but willbe qualified according to the scores 
and estimates that he has made. 
If,however, he has attained the record for the marksman, 
he progresses 
to the sharpshooter's 
course, where, after a 
period of instruction practice, he follows the prescribed record 
practice, and if successful in making the requisite record for 
sharpshooter in that course (and the required per cent in the 
estimating-distance 
test) , he is qualified as a sharpshooter. 
He is then entitled to a trial in the next higher course of 
firing, called the "expert rifleman's test." This differs from 
the courses that precede it in that there is no prescribed 
instruction practice (see paragraph 92). Itis, as its name 
implies, a test, and upon the result of this test depends the 
soldier's eligibility to the grade of "expert rifleman." 


The expert rifleman's test generally closes the individual 
range practice for the season. 
Preceding it, the course of 
practice for the company as a unit will,if practicable, have 
been completed. 
This is called the "collective fire"of the com­ 
pany ; it is not necessarily preceded by instruction practice. 
— 
81. Supplementary Course. 
Inaddition to the range prac­ 
tice described below, pursued in the regular practice season 
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of three months, a supplementary 
course of instruction of 
one month's duration is prescribed for the benefit of recruits 
and others. 
This supplementary 
practice is partly for the 
purpose of preventing an accumulation for an extended period 
of recruits totally uninstructed in target firing. Itgenerally 
takes place, as nearly as practicable, midway between two 
annual seasons. 
— 
82. Special Courses. 
Special courses 
A and B are pre­ 
scribed for practice during the supplementary 
season where 
climatic conditions prevent the prosecution of the full course, 
and will be pursued also instead of the regular course at 
posts unprovided with complete ranges. 
Special course C is 
prescribed for the use of the organized militia of the United 
States. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. 


— 
83. Allowance of Ammunition. 
The prescribed course pre­ 
sumes an allowance of ammunition as follows: 


Rifle service ammunition for those following the regular 
course, 400 rounds annually per man ; for those following 
special course Aor B, 150 rounds annually per man ; for 
monthly contests at posts, not to exceed 30 rounds per contest 
per each man engaged, this ammunition to be issued and 
expended by the post ordnance officer upon the order of the 
post commander. 
— 
84. Target Year and Practice Season. 
The target year, 
being the period for which reports are rendered and which 
must include the practice season, will commence January 1 
and terminate December 31. In the Philippine Islands these 
dates willbe varied as required. 


The practice season willbe divided into two periods; one 
of three consecutive months, called the regular season, and 
the other of one month, called the supplementary 
season. 
The months constituting the practice season will be desig­ 
nated by the division commanders. 
During the four months 
designated 
as practice season, firing on the range will be 
prosecuted in such a manner that, while the record firing 
should take place on the most favorable days and under the 
most favorable circumstances, 
the men should be instructed 
and required to practice under variable conditions of weather, 
being careful that the shooting is not held under conditions 
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1 
so adverse or difficult as to make the shooting of no profit to 
the men. The usual drills and instruction of troops willnot 
be suspended more than is actually necessary. 
In the regular season the prescribed course willbe carried 
to completion, all the officers and enlisted men who are re­ 
quired to fire taking part. In the supplementary 
season 
recruits who have joined since the close of the regular season, 
all who did not fire, and all who qualified only as third-class 
men during the season willfire. Recruits willtake the regu­ 
lar instruction practice, marksman's 
course, if practicable, or 
otherwise, special course A or B. For third-class men firing 
will be in instruction practice only, and at the ranges and 
under the classes of fire in which they failed to qualify in the 
regular season. 


The main object of the supplementary 
season is to insure 
against the continued presence of a large number of recruits 
who have had no instruction in firing. Itshould be as nearly 
midway between the annual regular seasons as practicable. 
The regular season willterminate on or before October 31. 
— 
85. Who will Fire. 
One object of target practice being 
to disseminate among the people the knowledge taught as far 
as practicable, and it being therefore desirable that all men 
leaving the company shall have received some instruction, 
all enlisted men of the line present at the post during any 
part of the practice season will,ifpracticable, take the pre­ 
scribed course of rifle practice so far as the period of their 
service permits. 


The following table designates 
those who are required or 
authorized to fire at rifle-range practice : 


Arm or corps. 
Tofire. 


Infantry and Battalions of Engineers. 
Battalion staff and company officers and 
all enlisted men. 
Cavalry 
Squadron staff and troop officers and all 
enlisted men. 
Coast Artillery 
Company officers and all enlisted men. 


(See paragraph 148.) 
Staff Departments, except medical 
Staff Corps 
Veterinarians 
IAII 


officers and enlisted men authorized 


Post, regimental, and battalion non- 
but not required. 


commissioned 
staff. 
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All officers enumerated in the above table, of 15 years' com­ 
missioned, or commissioned 
and enlisted, service in the Regu­ 
lar Army, are authorized, but not required, to fire. 


Men who have qualified as expert riflemen willnot, during 
the time they continue to draw the extra compensation pro­ 
vided by law for that grade, be reqxiired to take the course of 
instruction. 
Their services as coach and instructor will be 
utilized to the utmost by the company commander 
and they 
willbe permitted such practice as he may deem necessary. 


Bandsmen, 
trumpeters, and musicians, although not armed 
with the rifle, should take the prescribed course of target 
practice, trumpeters 
and musicians firing with their respec­ 
tive organizations, and bandsmen with organizations to which 
they should be attached for that purpose. 


Upon the recommendation 
of the surgeon the post com­ 
mander may excuse officers and men from firing, but not from 
classification. 


This paragraph should be studied in connection with para­ 
graph 216. 
In the Philippine Islands rifle firing may be varied as the 
division commander may direct. 
— 
86. Restrictions as to the Arm. The object of all instruc­ 
tion, of which range firing merely forms one of the final steps, 
is to increase the soldier's accuracy of fire withthe small arm 
as he will take it into action. Itis therefore requisite that 
his practice should be conducted with the rifle or pistol ex­ 
actly as it is supplied by the department having charge of the 
fabrication of arms, except that the sights may be blackened 
if desired. 
The use in regular practice of additional appli­ 
ances, such as temporary shades 
for the sights, detachable 
spirit levels, orthoptic eyepieces, etc., which in the field would 
practically never be applied to the rifle or used in aiming, and 
would only make the soldier dependent upon conditions unlike 
those which obtain in battle, willnot be used in regular prac­ 
tice. Inthe regular practice the firing must be held "in the 
open" and not from any sheds or shelters. 
The troops in each 
organization will use, in small-arms 
practice, the weapon 
with ¦which they are armed. 
Infantry and artillery (except 
field batteries) will, therefore, practice with the rifle; cav­ 
alry with the rifle and pistol, and field artillery with pistol. 


Small arms issued by the Ordnance Department for test and 
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report may be used in target practice, but in all such cases 
the fact willbe noted in the reports of such practice. 
— 
87. Use of Gun Sling. The gun sling may be used at all 
ranges as an auxiliary to steady the piece, in connection with 
the arm or arms alone, provided that for purposes of adjust­ 
ment for shooting, neither end shall have been passed through 
either sling swivel. 
(See circular 
64, War Department, 
December 16, 1905.) 


No knot willbe tied in the sling and the sling itself will 
not be added to or modified in any manner. 
— 
88t Use of Eests. 
No rest for the rifle or for any part of 
the body, willbe allowed, except as prescribed in the kneeling 
and standing positions, or as aiithorized for the sitting posi­ 
tion. Within the limitations of these regulations the positions 
which the soldier can take with the greatest ease and steadi­ 
ness should be adopted. 
— 
89. Practice of Casuals. 
Allofficers and enlisted men not 
required to fire, but who, nevertheless, 
do so, willbe attached 
to organizations for practice.— (See paragraph 228.) 


90. Instruction Practice. 
In all instruction practice the 
instructor, having required the soldier to fire the minimum 
prescribed, proceeds with such further instruction and firing 
as each particular case demands. 
The allowance of ammuni­ 
tion is controlled by the rate per man and the number of 
men, but the distribution of this allowance is a matter for 
the instructor to regulate. 
For soldiers whom the instructor 
knows to be excellent shots of great experience the minimum 
of two scores in instruction practice will frequently be suffi­ 
cient, and in each such case the saving of ammunition may 
be well used in the instruction of the poor and inexperienced 
shots. 
The instructor, therefore, should carefully consider 
his material before commencing the season's work;he should, 
in a general way, plan the apportionment of his time and 
ammunition in accordance 
with the needs of the individuals 
of his command, so far as known, and he should then proceed 
to work out this plan in detail, devoting much attention, time, 
and ammunition to the undeveloped recruit and never losing 
sight of the principal object of target practice, i. c., the devel­ 
opment, not of a minimum of extraordinary marksmen, but 
of a maximum of good, intelligent, reliable shots. 


An illustration willindicate the scope given the instructor 
in the question of ammunition. 
The maximum number of 
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1 
rounds used by the soldier following all the courses, instruc­ 
tion and record practice, and participating in the collective 
fire of his company, but firing the minimum in all instruction 
practice, is 360. His allowance is 400 ;hence, a saving of 40 
rounds to be distributed wherever, in the 'judgment of the 
instructor, it willbe most beneficial. 
Inshort, instruction practice should be in fact what it is in 
name, and the methods employed, the time consumed, 
and the 
ammunition expended are, within the requirements of regu­ 
lations, optional with the instructor. 


Although not prescribed, it will be found that, in some 
instances, instruction practice may well be commenced 
with 
some firing at 100 yards.— 
91. Record Practice. 
Record practice differs from instruc­ 
tion practice in that instruction is not the only object sought. 
The main purpose is twofold:First, to afford the soldier an 
object lesson of his progress, thus sustaining and stimulating 
his interest ;second, to obtain a record by means of which 
comparisons may be instituted between individuals, organiza­ 
tions, and posts, and published for the information of the 
Army. 


From the nature of record practice, its rules must be fixed 
and applicable to all alike;these rules must be observed with 
unswerving impartiality, scores must be recorded with the 
strictest accuracy, and the work in the pit must be conducted 
with the greatest efficiency. 
" 
Inthis practice 
coaching "is prohibited. After the soldier 
has taken his place at the firing point no person shall render 
or attempt to render him assistance 
form whatever. 
— 
of any 


92. Order op Procedure. 
The practice season opens with 
instruction practice, marksman's 
course. 
This is carried to 
completion for each soldier, through slow, rapid, and skirmish 
fire, before proceeding to record practice for that soldier. 
When the instruction practice, marksman's 
course, is com­ 
pleted, the soldier proceeds to record practice, same course, 
and follows this practice to completion, in the order pre­ 
scribed in the table. If the soldier qualifies as a marksman 
in the marksman's 
course, he now proceeds with instruction 
practice, sharpshooter's 
course, which, when finished, is fol­ 
lowed by record practice, same course. 
For any individual, 
in any course, record practice will never take place on the 
same day with any part of instruction practice. 
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The sharpshooter's 
course will be followed ordinarily by 
collective fire and the latter by the expert rifleman's test. 


When a soldier completes his instruction practice in any 
course he may begin record practice in that course without 
waiting' for others less advanced. 
Having entered upon rec­ 
ord practice he will do no other firing until that practice is 
completed. 
Sighting shots form no part of the score and are 
not recorded as such ;they are not included in the computa­ 
tion of the time limit. Where sighting shots are prescribed 
the soldier has no option, but must fire all prescribed. 
A 
record-practice score for any individual once begun at a range 
willbe continued to completion at that range without inter­ 
ruption, and ifat a range where sighting shots are prescribed, 
the practice willbegin with the first sighting shot. 
A record- 
practice run, skirmish fire, in any individual case, will be 
completed on the same day on which it is begun. 


Except in the expert rifleman's test, the several scores or 
runs comprising record practice at any range may be fired 
on different days, in such cases sighting shots, at ranges 
where required, preceding each score. 


Men who have finished the course and qualified as sharp­ 
shooters 
may be permitted extra practice with a view to 
preparation for the expert rifleman's test. 
Such extra prac­ 
tice will not be permitted to interfere with the progress of 
the regular practice, and will never take place on the same 
day as the expert rifleman's— test. 


93. Instruction Shots. 
Shots 
fired by an officer or an 
enlisted man for the purpose of instruction willbe permitted 
only in instruction practice. 
— 
94. Supervision. 
The practice of the company willalways 
be superintended— by an officer. 


95. Scoring. 
The permanent record of the scores, from 
which only the classification willbe made, will be kept at 
each firing point by a noncommissioned 
officer, who will be 
assigned, if practicable, to a firing point where his own com­ 
pany is not practicing. 


All entries in the company target record willbe made in 
ink, or with indelible pencil;and no corrections or alterations 
made except by the officer directing the practice, who will 
then append thereto his initials. 


Where practice is conducted simultaneously on two or more 
targets 
by detachments 
of the same 
company, and it is 
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impracticable for a single scorer to enter all the shots as 
signaled upon the company target record, the scorers may 
record the value of the shots in ink, or with indelible pencil, 
in books or memorandum 
sheets prepared for that purpose. 
This memorandum, upon the completion of the firing, willbe 
copied into the company target record, under the supervision 
of one of the company officers. 
— 
96. Scoring, Slow Fire. 
The scorer, as each shot is sig­ 
naled, will announce the name of the fixer and the value of 
the shot, and willrecord it on the page of the company target 
record assigned to that soldier. 


Shots fired upon the wrong target willbe entered upon the 
score of the man firing as a miss, no matter what the value 
of the hit upon the wrong target. 
Iftwo shots strike a target at the same or nearly the same 
time, both willbe signaled ;and if a shot was just fired from 
the firing point assigned to that target, the hit having the 
higher of the two values signaled willbe entered in the sol­ 
dier's score and no record made of the —other hit. 


97. Scoring, Timed and Eapid Fire. In timed and rapid 
fire the scorer does not announce the name of the firer after 
each shot is signaled. 
As each hit on the target is signaled it 
is announced and recorded ;the number of misses, if any, is 
then announced, 
and finally the name of the firer with his 
total score is announced 
and the latter recorded. 
In the case of two men firing in timed fire on the same 
target, the resulting score ¦willbe rejected, the soldier at fault 
being credited with only such hits (if any) as he may have 
made on his own target, the other soldier repeating his score. 
Inthe case of two men firingin rapid fire on the same target, 
the resulting score willbe rejected, the soldier at fault being 
credited with only such hits (if any) as he may have made 
on his own target, the other soldier repeating his score. 
— 
98. Scoring, Skirmish and Collective Fire. In the skir­ 
mish and volley fire, and the fire at will, scores willbe kept 
in the target pit, reported to the officer conducting the prac­ 
tice, and by him copied upon the company target record. 
When more than twenty hits are found in a group target in 
skirmish fire the score will not be counted and the soldier 
willmake another run.— 
99. Eange Officers. At stations where the range is pro­ 
vided with several targets, and practice usually held simul­ 
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taneously by two or more companies, 
and successively 
by 
others, a range officer willbe appointed. 


The range officer will be charged with the care and police 
of the range, and with the necessary repairs to the targets, 
shelters, butts, or firing points;in carrying out these duties 
he should be assisted by a noncommissioned 
officer and by the 
labor of such fatigue parties as may be required. 


He willmake timely estimates for material and labor to 
place the range in thorough condition for the target season, 
and all necessary repairs will be made under his direction 
and the supervision of the post commander. 


He willbe responsible for the accurate measuring of the 
range and the correct location of the different firing points ; 
that the targets are at all times free from special marks that 
might afford undue assistance in aiming, and that the figure 
targets employed for skirmish and volley fire are correctly 
placed. 
He willbe responsible for the arrangements and the 
efficiency of the personnel at the butts and willmake frequent 
inspections thereof. 


He will see that on the days selected 
for practice the 
streamers 
are hoisted on the different poles and that the 
range is otherwise prepared for firing. 


The range officer willnot exercise any supervision over the 
details of the instruction of the companies practicing on the 
range ; he will, however, see that all necessary precautions 
are taken for the safety of the markers and any spectators 
that may be present. 


When ranges are not provided with butts and the surround­ 
ings are such that persons or animals might attempt to cross 
the ground in the rear of the targets, the range officer, before 
firing is begun, should post lookouts, whose duty it willbe to 
warn passers-by 
that firing is in progress 
and to prevent 
any attempts to cross the line of fire. 
Whenever the look­ 
outs can not prevent the line of fire being crossed, they should 
caution the markers to withdraw the targets and to display 
the danger signal until the ground is again clear. 


PIT REGULATIONS. 


— 
100. Noncommissioned 
Officer in Charge of Pit. A com­ 


petent noncommissioned 
officer, with such assistants 
as the 
post commander deems necessary, willbe detailed permanently 
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in cliarge of arrangements 
at the butts. 
He will be tinder 
the direction of the range officer. 
He willnotify the target 
details each day before the firing commences and willbe re­ 
sponsible for their efficiency and discipline. 
— 
101. Target Detail. For individual firing the detail for 
marking for each target will consist of two privates belong­ 
ing to the company firing at that target and one noncommis­ 
sioned officer, always selected "if practicable from some other 
company. 
The noncommissioned 
officer wil be held responsible 
that order is kept at his target and should be familiar with 
the regulations governing the markers and with the method 
of marking. 
Upon arriving at the target the noncommis­ 


sioned officer in charge thereof will see that the signal flag, 
marking staves and disks, and pasters are provided and in 
good order ; and, if necessary, 
will notify the noncommis­ 
sioned officer in charge of the pit of any deficiencies. 
He 
willthen display the danger signal, and, examining the target 
carefully, willplace pasters over any old shot holes, or put on 
a new paper target if necessary. 
Upon completion of the 
firing he willcatise the target to be withdrawn from the firing 
position and willthen make such disposition of the danger 
signal and marking disks as may have been directed by the 
range officer. 
He will also report to the noncommissioned 
officer in charge of the pit such repairs as that target or its 
inmiplements may require for a succeeding practice. 
Ifit should become necessary 
before the completion of 
the firing for the marker to leave, or for other persons 
to enter a target pit not provided with a continuous shelter 
and a covered approach, the target should first be turned 
or withdrawn from the firing" position and" the danger signal 
displayed. 
After the signal 
Cease firing has been sounded, 
or if there is no musician present at the firing point, after 
a few seconds' delay, the target pit may be entered or left, 
the target turned back to the firing position, the danger 
signal removed, and firing resumed. 
— 
102. Marking. When a post is garrisoned by a single com­ 
pany, or where it is impossible to detail noncommissioned 
officers of other companies to supervise the marking and scor­ 
ing, these duties may be performed by noncommissioned 
officers of the firingcompany. 
Inthis case new paper targets 
should be used for each firing, and upon its completion the 
company commander, 
or one of his lieutenants, should count 
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the number of hits in each division of the target and compare 
the totals withthe recorded scores. 
Ifthe value of the hits 
as signaled is materially different from that obtained by the 
examination of the target, especially if the former record is 
much greater, all scores as recorded for that day's firing will 
be canceled and not considered in the soldier's classification. 
Such corrective measures should also be taken as will insure 
accuracy on the part of the markers in future firings. 
As 
in some cases the markers may inadvertently make errors in 
signaling the hits, whenever an examination of the target 
gives results very closely agreeing with the recorded scores, 
the record should be permitted to stand, but the markers 
cautioned to exercise greater care in the future. 


Any shot cutting the edge of the figure or bull's-eye willbe 
signaled and recorded as a hit in the figure or bull's-eye, and 
as the limiting line of each division of the target is the outer 
edge of the line separating itfrom the exterior division, when­ 
ever this line is touched by the shot, it will be signaled and 
recorded as a hit in the higher division. 


As the rivalry between the companies might, in exceptional 
cases, in individual target practice, offer a temptation for 
incorrect marking and exaggerated 
scores, the officer con­ 
ducting the practice will take the utmost pains to prevent 
such inaccuracies and to secure a correct record of the result 
of the firing. 
He should, in this endeavor, receive from the 
post commander 
every encouragement and assistance. 
— 
103. Marking, Slow Fire. In slow fire, as each shot is 
fired, the noncommissioned officer indicates to one ©f the mark­ 
ers the value and position of the hit, if any is made, and 
supervises this marker while he signals (being careful to place 
the center of the disk over the shot hole) the result of the 
shot to the firingpoint as follows : 
Ifa bull's-eye, witha white disk. 
Ifa center, with a red disk. 
Ifan inner, with a black and white disk. 
Ifan outer, with a black disk. 
If a ricochet, by displaying the ricochet flag, and if the 


target is hit, by placing over the shot hole the appropriate 
disk. 
Eicochet flags are white flags with red centers similar 
to those used in signaling, the size depending on the distance. 
Ifa miss, by waving the danger flag several times across the 
front of the target. 
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Ifthe markers are certain on which side of the target the 


miss is made, the flag will also be waved on that side. 


After the result of the shot has been signaled, the other 
marker, if a direct or ricochet hit has been made, willreverse 
the target and place the proper paster over the shot hole. 


An alternative method of marking at mid and long ranges 
consists of the use of a large disk and a shot mark, the former 
to indicate the value only, the latter the location, of the hit. 
The disk is exhibited at one side of the target so as not to 
interfere with the aim of the succeeding firer; the shot mark 
is attached to the target over the shot hole, and remains in 
view of the soldier while the succeeding firer is firing his shot. 
With this method of marking, a single target is preferable to 
the usual double target. 
— 
104. Marking, Timed Fire. In timed fire for all arms the 
complete score is fired before the result is marked and sig­ 
naled. 
As this fire is not at disappearing targets, the time 
is regulated at the firing point with a watch or sand glass. 
The signaling is done with the usual disks. 
— 
105. Marking, Eapid Fire. In rapid fire, with rifle, at the 
disappearing 
target, the noncommissioned 
officer in charge 
"of the target, at the signal from the firing point, commands 


Eeady." 
As"soon as all is in readiness to run up the target, 
he commands 
Up." Exactly "twenty seconds after the target 
is in position he commands 
Down," having preceded this 
"command 
two or three seconds 
by the warning command 


Eeady." 
The target must be exposed and withdrawn as 
quickly as possible. 


The number and value of the hits are signaled with the 
usiial disks in the usual manner after the score has been fixed, 
the number of misses being carefully indicated by the flag as 
a check on the accuracy of the number of hits signaled. 


When the single-rolling, or Cushing, target is used the 
method of marking willbe varied to meet the conditions. 
In rapid fire with the pistol at the disappearing target the 
manipulation of the target is as in rapid fire with the rifle, 
except that the target remains exposed ten seconds instead 
of twenty. 
— 
106. Marking Skirmish Fire and Collective Fire. In 
these classes of fire the marking is superintended by an officer 
belonging to an organization other than that firing. 
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That the marking may be quickly performed and the tar­ 
gets soon made ready for further firing several officers should 
be detailed to examine the targets and keep the record of the 
hits. They can divide between them the examination of the 
different targets. 
The privates detailed to paste the shot 
marks may belong to the company firing if not required to 
form part of the firingline. 
The result of the volley fire at any range may be communi­ 
cated before the commencement 
of the fire at will at that 
range. 
In the firing at the figure targets there is danger, if bullets 
strike the steel frames, that some pasters may be shaken off 
the targets by the impact without its coming to the knowl­ 
edge of the markers. 
Inall cases, therefore, where any paper 
silhouette is to be used for a second firing a cross "willbe 
marked with a red pencil over each shot hole before covering 
it with a paster. 


Inasmuch as hits on the black paper silhouettes only count, 
it is important that these silhouettes should not be trimmed 
and that any found badly worn or torn on the edges should 
not be used. 


After the targets have been examined and pasted, a final 
examination will always be made by the officer or officers to 
see that all shot holes are properly marked and pasted. 


INSTRUCTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


The following instructions 
and suggestions 
apply where 
not in conflict with paragraph 91: 
— 
107. Preservation 
of Order. 
The officer in command 
of 
the firing party, besides affording his men such instruction 
as they may require, willbe responsible that those waiting 
their turn to fire preserve order, and that all observe the gen­ 
eral regulations of the range, and take such precautions as 
may be necessary to guard against accident. 
108. Weather Conditions.— While it is desirable that the 
soldier should be instructed in firing under varying condi­ 
tions of weather, yet practice, particularly in the first weeks 
of the target season, should not be held on days when the 
conditions 
are so unfavorable 
as to render uncertain the 
causes of the errors that may be made. 
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— 
109. Practice Hours. 
Such an hour of the day will gen­ 
erally be selected for the regular practice as, considering the 
direction of the range with reference to the sun, the prevail­ 
ing wind, etc., seems most favorable. 
An hour, however, will 
be chosen when the men are not fatigued from the perform­ 
ance of labor or from drill, and when sufficient time can be 
obtained for the deliberate 
completion of the firing before 
they are required for other duty. Ifthis is not practicable, 
the practice -willbe continued at some other time and until 
all the men have fired. 


Post commanders 
may so arrange the hours of attendance 
at target practice of the company musicians and cooks, the 
chief baker of the post, soldiers detailed as school teachers, 
etc., as to enable them to follow the prescribed course with 
the least inconvenience —to the command. 


110. Calling Shots. Itis advised that as each shot is 
fired the soldier should carefully notice the exact point at 
which the rifle was aimed and announce, before the shot is 
signaled, where he believes it to have struck. Ifhe correctly 
calls the shot, it is probable that he has made the proper 
allowances, 
and no changes, 
except those in the elevation 
which may be necessitated by the heating and fouling of the 
barrel, will be required. If, however, the soldier calls the 
shot incorrectly, he should determine what changes 
are re­ 
quired, and, with the approval of the instructor, make the 
proper corrections. 
— 
111. Diagram Targets. Ifthe men find it difficult to call 
the estimated location of their hit, a diagram of the target, 
drawn to a convenient scale, may be provided, on which the 
soldier can designate 
the point where he thinks his shot 
struck. 
By using two of these diagrams, one for each man 
of the pair firing, and pins with different colored heads, this 
method can be advantageously 
extended to graphically re­ 
cording the estimated and true position of each shot of the 
score, thus exhibiting to the soldier, in the plainest manner, 
the nature of his errors. 
— 
112. Deliberation in Aim. In slow fire each soldier should 
endeavor to aim and fire with deliberation. 
If, when aiming, 
he feels unsteady and not confident of his shot, he should, 
without firing, lower his rifle and only resume the aim after 
a moment's rest. 
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— 
113. Correcting Errors. 
The instructor should watch at­ 
tentively the position of each soldier. 
He should, however, 
be careful not to check a man for any error when he is aim­ 
ing, as it would probably have the effect of rendering him 
nervous and unsteady ;but after the soldier has fired should 
inform him of his errors and caution him how to avoid them 
when firing the next—shot. 


114. Indulgences. 
To encourage the men, such special in­ 
dulgences 
as the post or company 
commanders 
may deem 
practicable should be given to the best shots or to those who 
show the most marked improvement. 
— 
115. Importance of Preliminary Drills. Before any prac­ 
tice on the range is commenced, itis most essential that the 
soldier, by careful attention to the sighting and position and 
aiming drills, and by gallery practice, should have become 
thoroughly at ease in the standing, kneeling, sitting, and 
lying positions, and should have discovered and mastered the 
difficulties of steady holding and accurate aiming in each of 
these positions. 
At least a month of this instruction willbe 
required for the recruit, and for those soldiers who in the 
preceding year's practice failed to qualify higher than the 
second class. 


As the lack of continuous practice may have somewhat 
impaired the proficiency of even the expert shot, preliminary 
drills, especially that part covered by the gallery practice, 
willbe found decidedly advantageous 
even in some cases for 
the sharpshooter or marksman. 
If for the majority of the company this instruction has 
been carefully conducted, a great step has been taken in the 
soldier's education as a rifle shot, and he is properly prepared 
for range firing with the attendant recoil and for the study 
of the physical phenomena 
which affect the course of the 
bullet. 


The remarks with reference 
to the various positions and 
the details of position and aiming drills, given in the chapter 
on that subject, are commended to the careful consideration 
of the soldier. 
Some men find it difficult to obtain a com­ 
fortable kneeling position; in such cases it willbe advisable 
after firing each shot either to rise or to sit on the ground 
for a moment's rest before again firing. — 
116. Neglect of Preliminary Drills. If,however, these 
rudiments of the subject have been neglected, a great amount 
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of ammunition willbe wasted before the soldier is enabled 
to ascertain (if he ever does) the nature of the errors he 
generally commits, 
and before he succeeds 
in eradicating 
them. 
As a result, much of the practice season willbe lost 
and considerable 
ammunition willbe expended without any 
increase in the soldier's accuracy of fire, and, therefore, with­ 
out much increasing his possible efficiency in battle. 
— 
117. Advancing the Soldiers. 
Although the men may 
have been properly grounded, the change of conditions, from 
the gallery to the range, will generally impair the success of 
the earlier firings, and will, therefore, make it necessary, 
whenever resuming range firing at the commencement 
of the 
practice season, to begin at the shortest range, and only as 
the men at that range complete the scores prescribed for 
their season's practice, advance them to the longer distances. 
Many of the difficulties of range firing increase as the dis­ 
tance of the soldier from the target becomes greater. 
— 
118. Sustaining the Interest. In determining the proper 
method of conducting the further education of the soldier, 
the influence of his interest in his work (without which but 
little can be accomplished), of his ambition to attain a higher 
class in marksmanship, and of the natural emulation between 
the men, should not be neglected ; for these are in reality the 
most potent factors, and by utilizing them as far as possible 
very great results can be accomplished and a high degree of 
efficiency attained. 
— 
119. Graduation of Eear Sight. The graduations on the 
rear sights of the rifle are determined from actual firing at 
the Springfield Armory under average conditions of weather. 
The elevations thus marked for different distances willnot 
be found to answer, without allowances, when firing is held 
at other places, but will vary with the height of the range 
above the sea level; and on the same range, with variations 
in atmospheric 
conditions, the peculiarities of shooting of 
different guns and the different ways of sighting, holding, 
and pulling trigger on the part of the soldier. 


The elevation required for different distances at any par­ 
ticular military post, and for any fixed conditions of the 
weather, must be determined by experience. 


The sights upon military firearms do not permit very deli­ 
cate adjustment, and it is impossible to anticipate the particu­ 
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lar errors in each shot which may occur in consequence 
of the 
variations in the rifle and ammunition. 
— 
120. Low Aiming. Experience shows that the invariable 
tendency of troops in battle is to aim too high, and that this 
tendency is greatly increased 
as proximity to the enemy is 
attained. 
To obtain the most useful effect from the soldier's 
fire in action, the habit of aiming low should be formed; that 
is, of aiming below the bull's-eye. 
— 
121. Long-eange 
Aiming. In the practice at long ranges, 
the principal difficulties lie in the necessity for correctly esti­ 
mating the force and direction of the wind and in allowing 
for these and the increased drift in adjusting the sight ;also 
in the necessity for greater refinements in the estimate of the 
elevations required. 
It will therefore be necessary 
to study 
attentively these factors and to aim with even greater care 
than at the shorter ranges. 
— 
122. Precautions 
against 
Accidents. 
Great care should 
always be taken by the soldier, both in loading and in hand­ 
ling a loaded rifle, that all possibility of accident may be 
avoided. If the company has been marched to the target 
ground, before breaking ranks the chamber will be opened 
and the magazine examined ;if the company is not in ranks 
each soldier should do this independently. 
The same precau­ 
tions should be observed after passing from one firing point 
to another. 
The piece is always locked (turned to the "safe") 


after executing "cease firing." 
— 
123. Missfires. 
Cases 
of missfire of cartridges may be 
due to the fact that the bolt of the rifle was not entirely 
closed and the handle turned down to its extreme position 
when the trigger was pulled. Attention is called to the neces­ 
sity for pressing the bolt handle well to place before the trig­ 
ger is pulled, in order to avoid the chance of missfire. 
— 
124. Changing Positions. 
After the selection of a position 
has once been made it should not be abandoned simply because 
the soldier sees better scores made by others from different 
positions, but should be adhered to long enough to give it a 
thorough trial. Nothing injures firing, especially 
at the 
longer ranges, more than perpetual changes of position; each 
change affects at least the appearance 
of the sights or the 
touch upon the trigger ;itmay also alter the relative tension 
or relaxation of the muscles, and until the soldier has had the 
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time and practice required for a knowledge of these altered 
conditions and their effects, his average shooting willusually 
be poor. 
Iffrequent changes of position are detrimental, those made 
while firing a single score are still more so, and under such 
circumstances 
the soldier should not be surprised by the poor­ 
ness of his record. 
— 
125. Cleaning the Piece. 
Before going to the target 


ground the rifle should be—carefully cleaned. 


126. Trigger Snapping. 
After the soldier has adjusted the 
sight, and while he is waiting to be called to the firing point, 
he should take the position he proposes to assume in firing, 
and aim and pull trigger several times. 
This will serve to 
steady him and also to accustom his eye to the light and its 
effect upon the sights. 
— 
127. Details of Aimingand Firing. In slow fire, the esti­ 
mated adjustment of the sight having been made and the 
soldier called to the firing point he should take the position he 
generally adopts, load, examine again the adjustment of his 
sights, and then (noticing that he is looking at the proper 
target) aim carefully and steadily at the lower edge of the 
bull's-eye. 


Great care must be taken that the rifle is not inclined to 
either side (which can be best avoided, when firing at the 
longer ranges, by observing whether the leaf is perpendicu­ 
lar), and that the amount of front sight taken is the same as 
that usually seen by the soldier. But slight changes in this 
latter particular produce considerable 
effect upon the target. 


Care must also be taken that the front sight is centered in 
the rear sight notch, or that when looking through the notch 
the same amount of light is seen on either side of the front 
sight. 
In aiming, the advice and directions given in the sighting 
and in the position and aiming drills should be followed. It 
is especially advantageous 
to aim at the lower edge of the 
bull's-eye, endeavoring 
to cover no portion of it. If this 
plan is not followed it is difficult to determine just how much 
of it is covered, and at the moment of discharge it is even 
possible for the rifleto be directed above it without the soldier 
being aware of his error. This method of aiming also pos­ 


14438 
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sesses the advantage of tending" to impress upon the soldier 
the necessity for directing his fire just below the object he de­ 
sires to hit, and thus, in action, adding to the chances for a 
direct hit those offered by a ricochet. 
In slow fire, if the soldier finds that he is unsteady when 
about to fire, the piece should be lowered from the aim, more 
than once if necessary, 
and at each time a moment's rest 
taken ;for ifthe first effort to get a good sight is unduly pro­ 
longed, and he fires while unsteady, not only may that shot 
be poor, but nothing is learned from itupon which corrections 
for the succeeding shots may be founded. 


When firing prone, the stability of the position permitting 


great deliberation, the soldier, after the general direction of 
the piece has been given, should glance at the wind vane or 
flags, or, if the range is not provided with those accessories, 
at any surrounding trees or high grass, and observe whether 
any sudden change has occurred in the direction and force of 
the wind. Ifany changes are noticed, the aim should be dis­ 
continued and corrections made acordingly. 
Ifno changes are deemed necessary, the aim is completed 
and the piece fired, particular care being taken to observe the 
point aimed at at the moment of discharge, the soldier always 
naming to himself the value and position of the expected hit. 


Immediately after firing, the soldier should withdraw the 
bolt, and especially if firing at the longer ranges; observe 
at the same time whether the atmospheric conditions are still 
those for which the sight was adjusted. 
By this time the shot 
willhave been signaled. 
Ifthe correct allowances were made, 
practice can be continued without modification. 
Ifthe hit is not placed as anticipated, the sight should be 
so adjusted as to correct the error. 


To make this method of correcting for the succeeding shot 
of any value, the atmospheric 
conditions should remain un­ 
changed, and, what is of great importance, the soldier's judg­ 
ment of his aim at the moment of discharge should have been 
correct. 
The greater 
steadiness 
of the lying position will 
th,en give to this method its principal value at the mid and 
long ranges. 
— 
128. Finding the Target. Ifa shot misses the target and 
no dust or other indication of the nature of the error is 
noticed, the direction of the miss must be inferred from the 
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conditions of the weather. If a strong side wind was blow­ 
ing", the miss was more than likely to either the right or left; 
if there is but little wind, if the day is either exceedingly dry 
or very damp, very bright or very dark, or if there is much 
mirage, or a strong wind in the direction of the plane of fire, 
the elevation assumed 
was probably incorrect. 
In the first case, if the soldier from long firing has dis­ 
covered the usual nature of his errors in estimating the devi­ 
ating effect of the wind, he will be able to judge on which 
side of the target the miss was probably made. 
If this 
knowledge has not been obtained, it will generally be safest 
to assume that a sufficient allowance was not made, and that 
the shot passed the target on the side opposite to the wind. 
Windage should then be taken toward the wind a distance 
corresponding 
to three-fourths 
of the width of the target. 
Ifthe direction of the error has been correctly judged, this 
willchange on the next shot, if firing at short or mid ranges, 
a very close miss into a 4, well out on the opposite side of the 
target, or a miss of 1 or 2 feet into a 5 or a 4 on the same side 
of the target. 
At long ranges a very close miss would be 
changed to a 3 on the opposite side of the target, 'misses of 1 
or 2 feet to 4's or s's. Iffiring at.600 yards, a miss of 4 feet, 
ifat 1,000 j^ards one of 8 feet, would be brought on the target. 


After correcting in this manner, if the target is not found 
on the second shot and the soldier is still convinced that his 
errors are horizontal rather than vertical, he was probably 
mistaken as to the side on which the misses were made. 
If, 
for instance, he has been taking windage to the right, it 
should now be taken to the left. 
Ifthe target is again missed, make the correction in the 
direction first chosen, but with double the amount first 
selected. 
Ifstill a miss, then apply this double correction 
in the opposite direction. 
If,after these different trials, no 
hitis obtained, abandon the theory of lateral errors and alter 
the elevations. 


Whenever making changes in the elevation, after missing 
on the first shot, and there is nothing to indicate whether the 
shot was too high or too low, itis generally safest to assume 
the former to be the case, as a low shot will often raise a dust 
visible from the firing point, while a shot over the target 
might not. 
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Iffiring at 500 or 600 yards, when very great errors in the 
elevation are improbable, itshould be decreased 
sufficiently to 
lower the second shot about half the height of the target ; 
but if firing at 800 or 1,000 yards, the greater chances for 
error make it more advisable to change the elevation enough 
to produce a fall in the bullet equal to about three-fourths of 
the height of the target. 
Ifon the second shot the target is not hit, increase the ele­ 
vation above its first allowance as much as it was previously 
lowered. Ifa miss still results, lower again, but to double 
the amount first selected, and ifa hit is not yet made, increase 
the original elevation by this latter amount. 
It will often be advisable to combine the horizontal and 
vertical methods of feeling for the target, alternating in suc­ 
cessive shots the direction in which the allowances are made. 
The soldier must not temporize or make these corrections in 
a feeble manner ; ifunhesitatingly applied, and with their 
full value, the target willgenerally be quickly found; whereas 
if only slight changes are made, a number of shots, especially 
at the long ranges, may be fired without the nature of the 
error being discovered, or a hit obtained. 


129. Keeping the Target.— lf the target is hit on the first 
shot and the allowances 
then made result in a 5 or close 4 
for the second shot, the sights should not be changed during 
the remainder of the score ; but the variations which may 
occur in the conditions affecting the elevations or wind allow­ 
ances, unless they are very considerable, should be allowed for 
by altering the place on the target upon which the rifle is 
held. 


This method, while generally advantageous, is especially so 
when firing in a puffy wind or in an alternately bright and 
dark light, as the fixed sight, a certain point of aim, and the 
conditions existing at the second shot, all form a valuable 
basis for comparison with the subsequent conditions. 


Whenever firingina puffywind, or in"one subject to frequent 
changes in direction, the soldier should, as far as possible, 
endeavor to fire his shots under similar conditions, waiting a 
short period whenever necessary until they become the same 
as those in which previous shots were fired. If this can be 
done he willbe able, without corrections in the sight, to hold 
on the figure throughout the score. 
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— 
130. Effect of Temperatube. 
Alter the proper adjustment 
of the sight and the point of aim have been determined upon, 
it will rarely happen while firing a single, or even several 
consecutive scores, that such changes 
can occur in the tem­ 
perature as tp make further corrections necessary. 
Ifthe 
first shot has been fired from a clean, cool gun, the subsequent 
fouling and heating of the barrel and the different vibrations 
of the latter, which are caused by the heating, willgenerally 
make necessary a slight increase in elevation for the second 
shot, and often an additional increase for the third shot. 
This 
should be followed, in some cases where a number of shots are 
fired without cleaning- or ¦without any considerable interval, 
by a slight lowering of —the elevation after additional shots. 


131. Effect of Light. The effect of clouds or bright sun­ 
shine is mainly noticed in the elevations. 
On bright, hot 
days there is greater probability of local currents, produced 
by the differently heated ground, which, unless the soldier is 
thoroughly familiar with the topography of the range, will 
cause unaccountable 
deflections. 
On these days, also, there 
is a possibility of portions of the range being in shade ; that 
particular ground will therefore be cooler, and consequently 
the adjacent air (being of a greater density) will offer in­ 
creased resistance to the bullet. 
Under these conditions there 
is greater probability of inaccurate shooting. 


When the day is overcast, the light being of a dull gray and 
evenly diffused, it is more likely that the air over the whole 
range willbe of a uniform temperature and free from local 
eddies. 
Such weather is the most favorable for accurate 
practice. 


When the light is alternately bright and then shaded by 
clouds, the difficulties confronting the soldier are much in­ 
creased. 
These changes of light, besides affecting the condi­ 
tions which cause a deflection of the bullet, also have a con­ 
siderable influence upon the manner of aiming. 
— 
132. Changing Lights. Changes in the brightness of the 
light seem to affect the aiming of different soldiers in various 
ways; suggestions which might prove of value in many cases 
might therefore prove erroneous in others. 
It is, however, 
generally found, if shooting on a cloudy day and the sun ap­ 
pears and lights up the target, that the elevation should be 
diminished, while if shooting on a bright day and the sun 
becomes obscured, the elevation should be increased. 
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In cases where the light is frequently changing- it is essen­ 
tial that the soldier should prolong his aim until his eyes 
become accustomed 
to the altered conditions and until he 
becomes assured that his observation is correct. 
— 
133. Mirage. 
When shooting on hot, cloudless days, espe­ 
cially if over low, level ground, or over ground not covered 
with grass, the target will appear to be raised higher than it 
really is, the bull's-eye to be elongated vertically, and its out­ 
lines and those of the target to have a wavy and ill-defined 
appearance. 


This mirage is more noticeable as the firer is closer to the 
ground ; it will then be more frequently observed by the 
soldier when firing lying than when firing either kneeling or 
standing. As the true position of the target is below the ap­ 
parent, the elevation should, if the mirage is considerable, be 
decreased. 


This can be illustrated and the extent of its effect deter­ 
mined if, early in the morning, before the mirage is notice­ 
able, a telescope is directed at the target and so adjusted that 
the two lower corners of the target just touch the lower 
arc of the circumference 
of the field of view; the telescope 
should then be clamped in position. 
Later in the. day, before 
commencing firing, examine the position of the target in the 
field of view; if there is much mirage, the target will ap­ 
pear considerably raised, and in some cases also laterally dis­ 
placed ; the extent of this apparent movement willbe shown 
by comparing the second with the first position of the target, 
and should be measured by the eye, using the entire target 
or the bull's-eye as a unit of measure ; the elevations which 
would otherwise be selected 
by the soldier should then be 
decreased 
by the amounts corresponding 
to these displace­ 
ments. 
— 
134. Conditions most Favorable. 
When all the influences 
affecting the elevations and the accuracy of fire are consid­ 
ered, it follows that the best results willgenerally be obtained 
on warm, damp days, with the sky uniformly overcast, and 
that on these' days less elevations and smaller changes 
will 
be required. The reverse of these effects obtains on a hot, 
bright day. 
— 
135. Changing Sights. 
With very many soldiers, even the 
most expert shots, some slight motion of the piece takes place 
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between the time when they intended to pull the trigger and 
the instant when the object is accomplished. 
If the soldier 
does not notice this motion, he ascribes to extraneous influ­ 
ences his error, and corrects accordingly, whereas it was in 
reality, the holding that was in fault, and perhaps the adjust­ 
ment of the sights and selection of the point of aim correctly 
made. 
For this reason it is often unadvisable to change the 
sights if a single shot goes wild, especially if the preceding 
shots were good. 
— 
136. Value of Average Proficiency. Itmay be recognized 
as an established fact that any body of men, where all have 
received careful instruction and have reached a fair state of 
proficiency in the use of their weapons, willbe of more value 
upon the battlefield than ifa few of their number had become 
even more expert, but the instruction of the remainder 
neglected in order to reach this result. 
Itis therefore incumbent upon the company commander to 
ehdeavor to make good average shots of all his men, devoting 
even more time to the poor than to the expert shot. 
In instructing the soldier, the company commander 
should 
appeal to his common sense, explaining in detail and showing 
him in all cases the reasons for the methods he prescribes. 
The individual intelligence of the soldier willthus be brought 
into play, and his value in the dispersed order of fighting 
which is made necessary to such a great extent by the power 
of the present small arm willbe greatly increased. 


CHAPTER 11. 


GENERAL 
REMARKS; 
MARKSMAN'S 
COURSE; 
SHARP­ 
SHOOTER'S COURSE; COLLECTIVE FIRE; EXPERT RIFLE­ 
MAN'S TEST. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


— 
137. Tabulation. 
For convenience of reference, a part of 
the general scheme set forth in paragraph 
79 is here tabu­ 
lated in detail. 


The tables are four in number and relate to the four divi­ 
sions of the subject, viz, marksman's 
course, sharpshooter's 
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course, collective fire, and expert rifleman's test. 
Each table 
is followed by regulations, partly in explanation of, and partly 
in addition to, the table. Itwillbe always understood that 
the tables hav.e the force of written regulations. 


138. 
marksman's 
course. 


ow 
ow 
ire. 
ire. 


Insti 
Insti 
LCtion pi 
LCtion pi ictice. 
ictice. 
jcord prai 
jcord prai ;tice.
 
;tice. 


Ranges
 
Ranges 
(yards).
 
(yards). 


Time limit. 
Time limit. Scores. 
Scores. 
Positions. 
Positions. 
Time limit. 
Time limit. 
Scores. 
Scores. 
Positions.
 
Positions. 


A 
200	 
200 
Standing. 
Standing. 
2 
Standing. 
Standing. 


"3"3 
300	 
300 
Kneeling 
Kneeling 
2 
Choice of 
Choice 
kneel­ 
of kneel- 
| 
id 
id 
and sit-	 
and sit- 
ingor 
ing 
sitting. 
or sitting. 


ting.
 
ting. 


o
 
o 
Prone. 
Prone. 
500 
500 
"A	 
"A 
I! 
I! 
Prone. 
Prone. 
{*%'¦}
 
{*%'¦} 


'3'3a 
is.B B.s-a 
is.B 
a 
B.s-a {'%-} 
{'%-} Prone.
 
Prone. 
600	 
a 
600 
Prone. 
Prone. 


¦api< 
¦api< 
ire. 
ire. 


lust: 
lust: 
iction pn 
iction pn ictice. 
ictice. 
icord pn 
icord pn 
;tice.
 
;tice. 


Ranges
 
Ranges 
(yards).
 
(yards). 


Timelimit. 
Timelimit. 
Scores. 
Scores. 
Positions. 
Positions. 
Timelimit. 
Timelimit. 
Scores. 
Scores. 
Positions.
 
Positions. 


Standing. 
Standing. 
2 
Standing. 
Standing. 


"Si 
"Si 
f8f8 


300	 
300 
a a 
a a 
Kneeling 
Kneeling 
2 
Choice of 
Choice 
kneel- 
of kneel- 


and sitt- 
and sitt- 
ingor 
ing 
sitting. 
or sitting. 


ing. 
ing. 


200 
200 
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•%rmis. 
•%rmis. 
ire. 
ire. 


Insi 
Insi ;ruction practice. 
;ruction practice. 
Kecord pi 
Kecord pi •actice. 
•actice. 


Kanges 
Kanges 
(yards). 
(yards). 


Time limit. 
Time limit. Shots. 
Shots. 
Positions. 
Positions. 
Runs. 
Runs. 
Time limit. 
Time limit. Shots. 
Shots. Positions. 
Positions. 
Runs. 
Runs. 


350 
350 


400 
400 


500 
500 


600 
600 


30 
30 seconds. 
seconds. 


30 
30 seconds. 
seconds. 


30 
30 seconds. 
seconds. 


30 
30 seconds. 
seconds. 


3 


3 


2 


2 
"3 
"3 
ID 
ID 


"S 
"S 
§i 
§i 


P.S-, 
P.S-, 
a 
30 
30 seconds. 
seconds. 


30 
30 seconds. 
seconds. 


30 
30 seconds. 
seconds. 


30 
30 seconds. 
seconds. 


3 


3 


2 


2 


B 


8 § I 


300 
300 
30 
30 seconds. 
seconds. 
5 


'o'o 


30 
30 seconds. 
seconds. 
5 
§° 
§° 
o 


200 
200 
20 
20 seconds. 
seconds. 
5 
o 
20 
20 seconds. 
seconds. 
5 
o 


SlO 
SlO 
jo fir* 
jo fir* 


— 
139. Targets. 
139. 
" 
Targets." 
A at 
A 
" 
at "200 a: 
200 a: id 30 
id 30 iO yards; B at 500 and 60' 
iO yards; B at 500 and 
60' 


ards. 
(See 
ards. 
Targ-ets 
(See 
Targ-ets 
srsr 
Definitions.") 
Definitions.") 
— 
undi 
undi 
"I 
"I 
Sighting Shots. 
Two required to precede the first score at 
500 and 600 yards, record practice. 
No others are permitted 
except "when the scores at either range are fired on different 
days. 
(See par. 92.) 
— 
Positions. 
Careful attention will be given to instruction 
in both the kneeling and sitting positions at 300 yards, 
instruction practice ;but choice of these two positions will be 
permitted in record practice. 


Rapid fire, 


— 
" 140. Target. F at both ranges. 
(See "Targets" under 
Definitions.")— 
Procedure. 
The magazine is filled, one cartridge "loaded 
therefrom, and the piece is then held at the position of load," 
" 
withthe safety lock turned to the ready." At a signal given 
at the firing point (trumpet or telephone) the target appears, 
remains in sight twenty seconds, then disappears. 
The soldier 
attempts to fire five shots, emptying the magazine and firing 
at will, without command, from the instant any portion of 
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the target appears until it has completely disappeared. 
Each 
unfired cartridge counts as a miss. In case of a defective 
cartridge or disabled piece the practice is repeated. 


Time is regulated at the target, the signal at the firing 
point being given as a warning to the noncommissioned officer 
in the pit in charge of the target that all is ready at the firing 
point for the target to appear. 
For the method of marking 
and manipulation, see par. 105. 


Skirmish fire, 


— 
" 141. Target. Group 
target 
G. 
(See 
"Targets" under 


Definitions.") 
One group for each skirmisher. 
Targets in 
line, with intervals of not less than 5 yards between centers 
of groups. 
— 
Procedure. 
A squad of convenient number is formed in 
line opposite the targets at a distance exceeding 600 yards ; 
twenty rounds of ammunition per man are issued ;pieces are 
loaded in accordance 
with Infantry Drill Regulations, 
and 
" 
the squad is advanced in quick time, pieces at the 
safe," to 
the 600-yard firing line. Here the squad is halted and each 
skirmisher, without further command, takes one of the author­ 
ized positions for firing. 


The commands 
for firing are :1.Fire two rounds, 2. At 600 
yards, 3. At the targets, 4. Commence Firing. After the com­ 
mand of execution the firing opens at willin accordance with 
Infantry Drill Eegulations, 
and each skirmisher 
fires two 
rounds within the time limit of thirty seconds. 
At the expi­ 
" 
" 
ration of the time limit the command 
Cease firing 
will 
have been given. 


The firing having ceased, the advance is resumed and con­ 
tinued to the 500-yard firing line, where two rounds are fired 
in the same manner as at 600 yards ;the advance then con­ 
tinues to the 400 and 350 yard firing lines, at each of which 
three rounds are similarly fired, and then to 300 and 200 yards, 
at each of which five rounds are similarly fired. The halt at 
400 yards finds the soldier with but one cartridge in his piece. 
As soon as this is fired the piece is reloaded and the remain­ 
ing two of the three prescribed shots are fired without further 
command. 
The time limit at 200 yards, itshould be noted, is 
twenty instead of thirty seconds, as at the other halts. 
Com­ 
mands, in all cases, conform to the Infantry DrillEegulations. 
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The advance between 600 and 200 yards willbe, between any 
two successive halts, the first half at quick and the second at 
double time;and it is enjoined upon the instructor to see that 
the double time is maintained as nearly as possible according 
to Infantry DrillRegulations, i. c., length of step 36 inches, 
and cadence 180 steps per minute. 
The firing is completed at 


200 yards. 


The time limit extends from the last note of "Commence 
firing" to the last note of "Cease firing." The instructor will 
see that the signals are properly sounded, not permitting the 
last note of "Cease firing" to be unduly prolonged. 
For each 
shot fired by the soldier before the commencement of the time 
limit, or for each shot fired in excess of the number ordered 
for the halt, five points willbe deducted from his score. 
For 
each shot fired by the soldier after the close of the time limit 
ten points willbe deducted from his score. 
Five points will 
be deducted for a failure to fire the number prescribed for a 
halt. Except that if the failure is due to a missfire no penalty 
will be imposed. 
A defective cartridge may be replaced by 
the soldier, but the substituted 
cartridge must be fired, if 
at all, at the halt where the' missfire occurred and before 
"Cease firing" shall have been sounded. 
The defective car­ 
tridge must be turned in before the advance is resumed, to 
a file closer, who will replace it with another. 
A piece 
disabled through no faiilt of the firer entitles the latter to 
another run. In case of a jammed piece at any range, the 
soldier, before the advance is resumed, willbe required to re­ 
turn to the preceding firing point, advance in accordance with 
these regulations, and finish his uncompleted 
score at the 
range where the jam occurred, his time limit being determined 
by the ratio of the" unfired rounds to the number of rounds 
prescribed for that range. 
The instructor may find it advan­ 
tageous after the "Cease firing" at 200 yards to march the line 
forward to inspect the results of the firing. Such advance 
willbe made in line and willnot approach closer than 10 feet 
from the targets, and in all cases the instructor -will retain 
command of the line until dismissal, which willnot take place 
in advance of the point of original formation. 
When more 
than twenty hits are found in a group target the score will 
not be counted and the soldier will make another run. In 
skirmish fire a particular run will always be for instruction 
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practice or for record practice exclusively ;men engaged in 
both, instruction and record practice never running at the same 
time. 


SHARPS 
SHARPS 
[OOTER S 
[OOTER 
COURSE. 
S COURSE. 


loiv fire. 
loiv fire. 


Im 
Im struction practii 
struction practii •c.•c. 
Recoi 
Recoi 
practice.
 
practice. 


Ranges
 
Ranges 
(yards). 
(yards). 


Time limit. 
Time limit. 
Scores. 
Scores. 
Position. 
Position. 
Time limit. 
Time limit. 
Scores. 
Scores. 
Position. 
Position. 


800 
800 
Prone. 
Prone. 
A maximum 
A 
of 
maximum of | 2s.s.l| 
| 2s.s.l| 


1minute 
1 
per 
minute per 
Prone. 
Prone. 


shot, time 
shot, 
to 
time to 
Nolimit. 
Nolimit. 
Minimum of 
Minimum of 
be computed 
be computed 
two at 
two 
each 
at each 
from full 
from 
ap­
 
fullap- 


1,000 
1,000 
range. 
range. 
Prone. 
Prone. 
pearance 
of 
pearance 
of 
3 s.s.l
 
3 s.s.l 


target to 
target 
dis- 
todis- 
2 f 
2 
f Prone.
 
Prone. 


charge of 
charge 
of 


piece. 
piece. 


Rapid fire, 
Rapid fire, 


Instruction practice. 
Instruction practice. 
Record practice, 
Record practice, 


Rani 
Rani 
(yards). 
(yards). 


Time limit. 
Time limit. 
Scores. 
Scores. 
Position. 
Position. 
Time limit. 
Time limit. 
Scores. 
Scores. 
Position. 
Position. 


500 
500 
30 seconds 
Minimum of Prone, 
30 seconds 
Minimum of 
Prone, 
30 seconds 
30 
for 
seconds 
for 
2 
Prone. 
Prone. 


for each 
for 
two. 
each 
two. 
each score. 
each score. 


score. 
score. 
— 
Targe 
Targe its. 
C in slow fire and ¥ in r; 
its. 
C in slow fire and ¥ in r; ipid fire. 
(See "Targets," 
ipidfire. 
(See "Targets," 


under "! 
under "!Definitions.") 
Definitions.")— 
Sight: 
Sight:ing Shots. 
Two required to 
ing Shots. 
Two required to precede the first score at 
precede the first score at 


800 yard 
800 yard 3s and three at 1,000 yards, n 
3s and three at 1,000 yards, n cord practice. 
No others 
cord practice. 
No others 


permitt* 
permitt*ed except when the scores at 
ed except when the scores at either range are fired on 
either range are fired on 


differeni 
differeni t days. 
(See par. 92.) 
t days. 
(See par. 92.) 
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col: 
col: 
ACTIVE FIRE. 
ACTIVE FIRE. 


Volley fire. 
Volley fire. 
Fire ai 
Fire ai will. 
will. 


Ranges 
Ranges 
Targets. 
Targets. 
Poaition. 
Poaition. 
(yards).
 
(yards). 


Time limit. 
Time limit. 
Volley. 
Volley. 
Time limit. 
Time limit. 
Shots.
 
Shots. 


600 
600 
3 
1minute. 
1minute. 
3 


800 
800 
& ..S.S2 
& ..S.S2 
3 
1minute. 
1minute. 
3 


b si's "3'a 
b si's "3'a 
a 
| 


1,000 
1,000 
2 
3 
1minute. 
1minute. 
3 
- 
o 


3 CD CO CD
 
3 CD CO CD 
E" 
E" 
CD
 
CD 
03 
03 


— 
Tabget. 
L. 
Tabget. 
(See 
L. 
(See "Targets," undei 
"Targets," undei r "Defini 
r "Defini tions.") 
tions.") 
— 
Procedure. 
The 
Procedure. 
The 
volleys willbe f 
volleys willbe fLred first 
Lred first '? and with only 
'? and with only 


such intervals of tii 
such intervals of tiime as are necess 
me as are necess ;ary for 
;ary for instructions per­ 
instructions 
per- 


taining to a follow 
taining to a following volley. 
ing 
The 
volley. 
The fire at 
fire at will follows 
will 
the 
follows the 


three volleys at eac 
three volleys at eac eh range as soo: 
eh range 
as 
soo: n as 
n 
pre 
as 
pre icticable, the 
icticable, 
in­ 
the in- 


structor taking 
structor 
ad\ 
taking 
ad\ /antage, 
as in a 
/antage, 
as in a ction, o: 
ction, 
o: f the 
f 
knowledge 
the knowledge 


gained by the volley 
gained by the volley rs to assist in set 
rs to assist in set curing ci 
curing ci Jective results 
Jective 
in 
results in 


the fire at will. The 
the fire at will. 
The c commands in bi 
c commands in bioth kind: 
oth kind: 3 of fire will con­ 
3 of fire will con- 


form to Infantry Drill Regulations. 
The degree of success in 
volley fire depends upon the steadiness of the trigger pull and 
to a great extent upon the simultaneousness 
of the fire, and 
this, in turn, depends upon the manner in which the com­ 
mand is delivered. 
A proper interval after the command 
"Aim" gives time for steadiness 
and correct sighting, the 
preparatory command "Company" (or "Troop") gives warn­ 
ing of the command of execution, "Fire," and prevents jerking 
the trigger. Although no instruction practice is prescribed 
for this class of fire, it should be preceded by a certain amount 
of preliminary drill with dummy cartridges or without car­ 
tridges, for the purpose of teaching simultaneous 
execution 
of the fire. Itwillbe found that such practice willresult in 
increased efficiency and accuracy in the volley fire at targets. 
The interval of time for the fire at will, three rounds, willbe 
one minute and "willbe measured from the last note of "Com­ 
mence firing" to the last note of "Cease firing." The in­ 
structor will see that the signals are properly sounded, not 
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permitting the last note of "Cease firing" to be unduly pro­ 
longed. 
For each shot fired before the commencement, 
or 
after the close, of the time limit, or for each shot fired in 
excess of three, one point willbe deducted from the total. 


Cartridges failing to explode will not be replaced by indi­ 
vidual shots but scored as if they had missed the target. 


Collective fire will always be conducted by the company 
commander, assisted by the other company officers, if avail­ 
able. 
Officers willnot fire. The post commander should exer­ 
cise more than usual care in regard to collective fire, assisting 
the company commander in every way to obtain the maximum 
proportion of his company permitted for the practice. 


For the collective fire the company 
will be deployed in 
single rank, with an interval of one pace between the men. 


Inthe fire at will the pieces willbe loaded with but three 


:artridges and the c 
:artridges 
and the c company commander 
will take every pre­ 
company 
commander 
will take every pre- 


:aution to see that 
:aution to see that this regulation is observed and that no 
this regulation is observed 
and that no 


nore than three sho 
nore than three sho ts per man are tired. 
ts per man are tired. 


144. 
c: 
144. 
c: iPERT RIFLEMAN'S 
iPERT 
TEST. 
RIFLEMAN'S TEST. 


Banges 
Banges 
(yards). 
(yards). 
Positions. 
Positions. 


Time 
Timelimit. 
limit. 


Slow 
Slow fire. 
fire. 


Score. 
Score. 
Score. 
Score. 
Time 
Time limit. 
limit. 


Timed 
Timed fire. 
fire. 
Skirmish 
Skirmish 


fire. 
fire. 


200 
200 
Standing. 
Standing. 
1 
30 
30 seconds. 
seconds. 
1 


300 
300 
Choice 
Choice of 
of kneel­ 
kneel- aaaa £ g 
1 
30 
30 seconds. 
seconds. 
1 
ing 
ingor 
or sitting. 
sitting. 
a3 


1,000 
1,000 


600 
600 


Prone. 
Prone. 


Prone. 
Prone. 
? 0) 
0) O ffl 
fflS (j 
(j 
'S'S °"°"°_ 


-S-S S 
cj 
cj O 
S« 
S« S 5 
a-M 
a-M 
0) 
0) 
i~i 
i~i ri 
ri.Zl 
.Zl.^i 
.^i 
3 X2<«s3'a 
X2<«s3'a P.P. {*%-} 
{*%-} 
{V} 
{V}30 
30 seconds. 
seconds. 
1 
o 
1313o 


Slow fire. 


— 
145. Targets. 
A at 200 and 300 yards; B at 600 yards; 
Cat 1,000 yards. —(See "Targets," under "Definitions.") 


Sighting Shots. 
Two required to precede the score at 600 
and the first score at 1,000 yards. 
No others are permitted. 
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— 
Procedure. 
At each firing point two firers will ordinarily 
alternate with each other. At 1,000 yards, the first sighting 
shot having been fired, the two scores prescribed must be com­ 
pleted without interruption. 


Timed fire. 


— 
146. Targets. 
A at 200 and 300 yards; B at 600 yards. 
(See "Targets," under "Definitions.") 
— 
Procedure. 
As soon as the two individuals firing together 
have completed their scores at slow fire, at any range, they 
immediately fire their respective 
scores at timed fire alter­ 
nately at that range, the man on the right firing first. In 
timed fire the magazine is filled and the piece is held at the 
position of "load," with the safety lock turned to the "ready." 
The soldier commences firing at command and fires five shots 
within thirty seconds, at the end of which interval the com­ 
mand "Cease firing" willhave been given. 
Incase the trumpet is used, the time limit extends from the 
last note of "Commence firing" to the last note of "Cease 
firing." Each unfired cartridge counts as a miss. 
In case 
of defective cartridge or disabled piece, the score is repeated. 
For each shot fired before the commencement 
or after the 
close of the time limit five willbe deducted from the score. 
— 
147. Regulations Governing Test. In order to insure im­ 
partial conditions to all participants, this test will be con­ 
ducted by an officer and under the personal supervision of the 
post commander, and with all the particularity of, and in ac­ 
cordance with, the regulations governing competitions. 
(See 
"Competitions.") Itwill take place diiring the regular prac­ 
tice season, and if practicable after the regular course of 
target practice, including collective fire, shall have been con­ 
cluded. 
It will not be preceded 
by instruction practice ; 
extra practice, however, may be permitted in accordance with 
' 
paragraph 92. 


Special tests may be held at any time, under the supervision 
of an officer detailed for the purpose (a field officer if practi­ 
cable), in case of eligible men about to be discharged 
or 
otherwise deprived of the opportunity of attempting to qual­ 
ifyas expert riflemen. 
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CHAPTEK 111. 


SPECIAL COURSES A, B, AND C 


SPECIAL COURSE 
A. 


— 
148. When Used. 
When a complete range is not avail­ 
able, and a range of 200 and 300 yards can be had, practice 
may be conducted, if authorized by the department 
com­ 
mander, 
as prescribed in the following special course 
A. 
This course is also prescribed for the troops of the Coast Artil­ 
lery. The same special course may be followed for the sup­ 
plementary firing at posts where, due to unfavorable condi­ 
tions, the regular instruction practice can not be duly carried 
out. 


149. 
SJoiv fire. 


Instn 
Instn iction practici 
iction practici 
Kecon 
Kecon il practice. 
ilpractice. 


Ranges 
Ranges 
(yards). 
(yards). 
I 


Position. 
Position. 
Time limit. 
Time limit. Scores. 
Scores. 
Position. 
Position. 
Time limit. 
Time limit. 
Scores. 
Scores. 


200 
200 
Standing. 
Standing. 
o 
Standing. 
Standing. 
a o 
a 
%<d 
o 
%<d 
2 


o . 
o . 


300 
300 
Kneel ing 
Kneel ing 
£°£° 


be 
S 


be 
S 


Choice of 
Choice 
kneel- 
of kneel- 
o? 
o? 


and sit- 
and 
sit- I 
ingor 
ing 
sitting. 
or sitting. 
S S 
S S 
2 


ting. 
ting. 
o 
Sz; 
Sz; 


300 
300 
Prone. 
sisi 
Prone. 
Prone. 
§k S a 
§k 
Prone. 
® 
S a 
® 
2 
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lHie< 
lHie< 
we. 
we. 


Instri 
Instri iction practii 
iction practii ;e. 
;e. 
Kecord practice. 
Kecord practice. 
Kanges
 
Kanges 
(yards). 
(yards). 
Position. 
Position. 
Time limit. 
Time limit. 
Scores. 
Scores. 
Position. 
Position. 
Time limit. 
Time limit. 
Scores.
 
Scores. 


200 
200 
Standing. 
Standing. 
o . 
o . 
Standing. 
Standing. 
¦2 • 
¦2 
• 
2 


""2 
""2 
2 so 
2 so 


300 
300 
Kneeling 
•S3 
•S3 
Kneeling 
a^o 
a^o adad 
Choice of 
Choice 
kneel- 
of kneel- 


2 
and sit-	 
and 
sit- 
ing or sitting. I!I! 
ing or sitting. 


ting. 
8-a 
8 
ting. 
-a 
a o-s 
a o-s 
50 
50 


300 
300 
Prone. 
Prone. 
o 
05 
Prone. 
Prone. 
o 
05 
§ 


Subje 
Subje ¦ct to 
¦ct 
the 
to the conditions noted inthe table, 
conditions noted inthe table, 
the coursi 
the coursi 
will 
will 


be purs 
be purs ued in 
ued 
ace 
in ace ?ordance with regulations govi 
?ordance with regulations 
govi;rning slo\ 
;rning slo\ 
fire, 
fire, 


marksrr 
marksrr lans con 
lans 
con rse, and timed fire, expert 
rse, and 
timed 
fire, expert rifleman's 
rifleman's 
test. 
test. 


(For qi; 
(For qi;lalificatio: 
lalificatio: n, see paragraphs 168 and 218, 
n, see paragraphs 
168 and 218, ) 


(See paragraph 168.) 
— 
150. When Used. 
For posts where a range of 200 and 300 
yards can not be obtained and special course A can not be fol­ 
lowed, practice may, if authorized by the department 
com­ 
authorized 
by the department 
com- 


mander, be as prescribed 
mander, be as prescribed 
in the 
in 
folL 
the folL iwing special course B : 
iwing special 
course B : 


151.	 
151. 
Sloic fire. 
Sloic fire. 


istructioi 
istructioi 
practice.	 
practice. 
Record practice. 
Record practice. 


Ranges	 
Ranges 
Ganges 
Ganges 
(simu- 
(simu- 
Time 
Time 
(real),	 
(real), 
lated), 
lated), Targets. 
Targets. 
Position. 
Position. 
Scores. 
Scores. 
Position. 
Position. 
Time limit. 
Timelimit. 
Scores. 
Scores. 


feet.	 
feet. 
limit. 
limit. 


yards.	 
yards. 
[ 


I 
I 
I 
II 


50 
50 
'200 
'200 
V 
StuudiiiK. 
StuudiiiK. 
o 
Standing. 
Standing. 
•-i 
« 2 
•-i 
« 2 
o to 
o to 
ih 
ih 


50 
50 
300 
300 
Z 
Kneeling 
Kneeling | 
Choice of 
Choice of 


and sit- 
and sit- 
o 
kneeling 
kneeling 


ting. 
ting. 
a^ 
a^ 
or si 
or 
t­ 
si t- 


ting. 
ting. 
g oj o at g 
g oj o at g 
50 
300 
300 
50 
Z 
Prone. 
5 "S 
5 
Prone. 
"S 
Prone. 
Prone. 
c 


14438	 
7 
14438 
7 
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ime> 
ime> 
re. 
re. 


istructioi 
istructioi 
practice. 
practice. 
Kecord practice. 
Kecord practice. 


Tanges 
Tanges 
Ranges
 
Ranges 


(real), 
(real), 
(simu- 
(simu- Targets. 
Targets. 
Position. 
Position. 
Time 
Time 
es. 
es. 
Position. 
Position. 
Time limit. 
Time limit. 
Scores.
 
Scores. 


feet. 
feet. 
lated), 
lated), 
limit.
 
limit. 


yards.
 
yards. 


50 
50 
200 
200 
V 
Standing. 
Standing. 
¦2¦2 
Standing. 
Standing. 
SiSi 
2 


50 
50 
300 
300 
Z 
Kneeling 
Kneeling 
Choice of 
Choice of 
2 
2 
and sit- 
and sit- 
kneeling 
kneeling 


ting. 
ting. 
or sit- 
or sit- 


so s 
so s 


50 
300 
300 
50 
Z 
Prone. 
Prone. 
Prone. 
Prone. 
g 
2 
g 


0) 
0) •Is 
•I 
§ 
s § 
ting. 
ting. 
1111 


— 
Firing at 
Firing at miniatur 
miniatur c tai 
c tairgets 
service 
rgets 
service 
charges. 
charges. 


152. Course B ii 
152. Course B ii s of 
s 
spec: 
of spec: :ial v 
:ial -v-itilityin 
itility 
time 
in time 
)f war, when the 
)f war, when the 


course of target j 
course of target j>ractice 
1 
>ractice 
1laid 
laid down in the i 
down in the i iring regulations 
iring regulations 


is not 
is 
practicabl< 
not practicabl< i for 
i 
th. 
for th.ie in: 
ie in:.struction. of 
.struction. of 
•ecruits, for 
•ecruits, 
the 
for the 


reason that 
reason 
range 
that range ss with 
ss 
r 
with rprope 2r facilities 
2r 
prope 
a 
facilities 
a ¦c often 
¦c 
lacking, 
often lacking, 


and time is short. 
and time is short. 


A range of 50 feet enables 
the firer to see the hole made 
by the shot, and saves the time ordinarily taken in indicating 
the position of the hit. 


Description of system 


— 
153. Range. 
The range is 50 feet. 
— 
154. Targets. 
The division of miniature targets X, V, and 
Z (see "Targets," under "Definitions"), are, respectively, 
I, x's, and -^ of the size of the divisions on the A target, and 
subtend the same visual angle as do those of the A target 
when at 100, 200, and 300 
— 
yards. 


155. Course. 
The course is the same as special course A, 
using miniature target V for 200 yards, and target Z for 300 
yards firing. It is preceded, when there is no gallery range, 
by such firing at target X as is necessary. 
— 
156. Front Sight. For firing at miniature targets a spe­ 
cial front sight is provided by the Ordnance Department 
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which slips over the service sight, obviating the necessity 
which would otherwise exist of aiming below the bull's-eye. 
— 
157. Back Stop. 
A back stop 10 feet high is, in point of 
safety, when firing at 50 feet, equivalent to a back stop of 60 
feet at a distance of 100 yards and 120 feet at a distance of 
200 yards. Itis generally possible to find in the vicinity of 
a post or camp a perpendicular cut bank having a height of 
10 feet or more. 


158. Method of Firing.—An instructed man is detailed to 
coach each recruit. 
The squad of recruits is drawn up facing 
" 
" 
the targets. 
At the command or signal 
Commence firing 
the recruits, under supervision of the expert shots detailed as 
coaches, fire slowly until 10 cartridges have been fired. The 
coach, standing by the recruit, corrects his fault of position 
or trigger pulling, points out the position of each shot, and in 
each case explains the cause of the miss. 
When 10 shots are 
fired the miniature targets are removed to serve as records, 
and replaced by new targets, when the firing, if necessary, 
recommences. 
— 
159. Number of Men Shooting. From 1 to 100 men may 
fire at the same time, this depending on the number of coaches 
and the extent of the back stop. 
With 30 men shooting at the 
same time, 1,000 men may finish the course of firing in 80 
hours, as in time of war. This course will be pursued for 
the hasty instruction of volunteers and recruits in time of 
war, when, owing to the lack of time, range firing is imprac­ 
ticable. 


SPECIAL COURSE C. 


— 
160. When Used. 
This course is prescribed for the use of 
the organized militia of the United States as far as condi­ 
tions render it applicable, and willbe preceded by sighting, 
position and aiming drills, gallery practice, and estimating- 
distance drill,using the methods and rules prescribed in the 
firing regulations, United States Army, as far as they are 
applicable. 
Proficiency in estimating distances willnot be a 
requisite for qualification. 
— 
161. Eules. 
The rules governing range practice for rifle 
and carbine are set forth in the following tables and regula­ 
tions : 
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Conditions and record of rifle and carbine firinginspecial course "O"required
 
for<jualijicati<minthe (jradrs set forth below. 


Marksman's ro.-f.nl course. 
A|Qrr<"(rsti-s 
required 
to qualify in 


grades net forth M<' 
r^. 
Hest scores 
i' 
» I. 
r^. 
Hest scores 
i' 
» I. 
Class 
Class 
!|!!|! 
r. 
r. 


»> 
»> 
:;;,— 
p.... 
>;^ 
*?.,«,»,,„. 
:;;,— 
p.... 
>;^ 
*?.,«,»,,„. 


fire. 
fire. |! t.»»...... 
| 
v jjjj 
|! t.»»...... 
| 
v jjjj 
' 


200 
-i 
Stainlillg.I 
SO 
;JS s^.S ii>| 
! 
200 
-i 
Stainlillg.I 
SO 
;JS s^.S ii>| 
! 
* 


Choice ..f 
I !? £"2 
t-=I" 
Choice ..f 
I!? £"2 
t-=I" 


300 
(•) 
!l 
kneelinn | 
50 
.| -*..=«";5 . ,;; 
300 
(•) 
!l 
kneelinn | 
50 
.| -*..=«";5 . ,;; 
98 
989S 
9S 
| 
I 
"rsitlii.K., 
SH^i*l3i 
I 
I 
"rsitlii.K., 
SH^i*l3i 
I 


500 i 
2 
Prone. 
5(1 
! I.= '-"t| :~lS
 
500 i 
2 
Prone. 
5(1 
! I.= '-"t| :~lS 


\.tal 
1 -.11 
=-«*.=:--- 
1 
\.tal 
I
 
-.11 
=-«*.=:---I 
Total 
Total 


re,|iiire,l 
to ?ualify as 
re,|iiire,l 
to 
?ualify 
as 
Sharpsho 
Sharpshooter's 
record curse. 
AWreL-ales 
Sharpshooter's 
Sharpsho 
sharpshooter. 
record curse. 
AWreL-ales 
sharpshooter. 
1 
'
' 


liest scores 
liest scores 
U 


I 
U 
S,3' 
§ | iw.. i 
S,3' 
§ | iw.. i 
Class 
Class 
""'"•"•¦
 
""'"•"•¦ 
of 
of 
= £ 
= £ 
Time limit. 
Time 
Time 
Time limit. 
limit. 
limit. 
rcirilycon- 
I>,»iij,,ns 
Lie I 
I>,»iij,,ns 
rcirily 
Shanwhooter.
 
Lie I 
Shanwhooter. 
con- 
fire.
 
fire. 11l 
11l 
1 
I 


Slow 
Slow 
60il 
60il I 
(*) 
(•) 
(•) 
(*) 
'i4 
l'rone 
4'i 
Mi 
l'rone 
Mi 
fire. 
fire. 
600 
| 
600 
| 


SHH) 
SHH) 
jiisecs. lor 
jiisecs. lor 
limed 
limed ; w 
; w 
3d sees, for 
2 
stsrdin- 
M) 
2 
3d 
, 
stsrdin- 
M) , 
sees, for 


fire. 
fire. .I 
each score. 
each score. 
each 
each 
| 
score. 
| 
score. 


I 
Shots. 
Shots. 
Shots. 
Shots. 
-£
 
-£ 
'
' 
600 
600 
600 
600 
:<0 
30 
30 
:<0 seconds. 
seconds. I 
seconds. 
seconds. 
2 
I 
2i 
% 
i 
"
 
" 


£ 
500 
500 
secomls. 
-2 
500 
500 
i| 
secomls. 
-2 
i| 
l-.'Oinmarksman's rernnl course,
 
l-.'Oinmarksman's 
l-.'O 
l-.'O 
course, 
inmarksman's 
course, 
inmarksman's 
rernnl course, 
30 seconds. 
30 
30 
30 
rec.rd 
rec.rd 
seconds. 


400 
400 
400 
400 
30 seconds. 
30 
30 
30 seconds. 
seconds. 
seconds. 
3 
=.f 
b 
3 
1W 
=.f 
b 
1W 
40 at KOO yards, slow tire, 
at 
at 
40 
yards, slow 
yards, slow 
at KOO yards, slow tire, 
!40 
«00 
!40 
fire, 
«00 
fire, 
i 
350 
30 second*. 
30 
350 
second*. 
X 
ti 
| 
t 
X 
?;;, 
i 
| ?;;, 
*20.t 
mark^nan's 
mark^nan's 
*20.t 


and 
and 
an.i sharpshooter's 
an.i 
and 
sharpshooter's 
and 
J)5O 
30seco,id«. 
J)5O 
.^ 
30seco,id«. 
.^ 
in marksman's 
in 
in 
in 
sharpshooter*! 
marksman's 
sharpshooter*! 


300 
30 seconds. 
30 
I 
|" 
30 
30 
300 
topether. 
I 
|" 
topether. 
seconds. 
i* 
300" 
seconds." 
5" 
300" 
i* 
| 
seconds." 
5" 
| 
record courses together.
 
record 
record 
record courses 
courses 
courses together. 


I 200 
¦10 seconds. 
200 
seconds. 
200 
I 
| 
seconds. | 
¦10seconds. 
200 
I 
| O
 
| 
I 
O 
-M 
-M 
555 


Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
'-'"0 
'-'"0 


tn 
as 
tn 
as 
AuLTeu'Str* rrijujreil 
AuLTeu'Str* 
qualify 
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CLASSIFICATION FOB SPECIAL COURSE 
C. 


162. The class in firing to which any officer or soldier be­ 
longs willbe determined 
at the end of the practice season 
from the aggregate of the total of the best two full scores of 
five shots each (not necessarily consecutive) that he has made 
on the range, as follows: 
Fourth class 
All who have not fired. 
Third class 
All who report for practice and are unable 
to score 10 out of a possible 25 at 200 
yards in any score, or who have fired two 
or more full scores at 200, 300, and 500 
yards, and from the best two have made 
an aggregate of less than 67, or who have 
fired and have 
failed to complete 
the 
marksman's 
record course. 


Second	 class 
Allwho have fired two or more scores at 200, 
300, and 500 yards, and from the best two 
have made a total of 67 out of a possible 
150. 


First class 
Allwho have fired two or more full scores at 
200, 300, and 500 yards, and from the best 
two have made a total of 83 out of a pos­ 
sible 150. 


Marksmen 
Allwho have fired two or more fullscores at 
200, 300, and 500 yards, and from the best 
two have made a total of 98 out of a pos­ 
sible 150. 


Sharpshooters	 
....All who have fired two or more full scores at 
200, 300, and 500 yards, and from the best 
two scores in each range have made 
a 
total of at least 120, and have further fired 
two or more full scores at 600 yards and 
from the best two scores at that range 
have made a total of at least 40, and have 
fired two or more fullscores, timed fire, at 
200 yards (30 seconds 
firing interval in 
each score), and in the best two have made 
a total of 25 ;and have made one skirmish 
run of 20 shots, advancing from 600 to 200 
yards; the total of all scores being not 
less than 235. 
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Experts. 
All who have made the necessary 
total to 
qualify as sharpshooter and have fired two 
or more full scores at 800 and 1,000 yards, 
and from the best two have made a total 
of 40 at 800 and 35 at 1,000 yards. 


GENERAL EEGULATIONS GOVERNING SMALL-ARMS FIRING BY THE 
ORGANIZED MILITIAOF THE UNITED STATES. 


— 
163. Firing. In slow fire, rapid fire, and skirmish fire, the 
rules laid down in the Regular Army course willbe followed 
as far as applicable. 
— 
164. Allowance of Ammunition. 
The allowance will be 
fixed by the State. 
— 
165. Pistol Firing. The same course 
as in the Regular 
Army, as far as applicable, taking into consideration 
the 
allowance of ammunition and facilities. 
— 
166. General Regulations. 
The regulations as to range 
officers, pit regulations, and scoring to be the same as in the 
Regular Army. 


Target year willbe from January 1 to December 
31. 
The 
months constituting the regular practice season for any State 
willbe designated by the proper State authorities thereof. 
There willbe no—supplementary 
practice season. 


167. Reports. 
From each State a report of target firing 
willbe forwarded to The Military Secretary, War Department, 
as soon after the close of the practice season as practicable. 
" 
— 
168. Special Courses "A"and 
B." The methods pursued 
in these courses willbe utilized, as far as applicable, when 
longer ranges 
are not available. 
No regular 
classification 
into marksmen, 
sharpshooters, 
etc., is possible under these 
courses, but a special classification of marksmen in Special 
Course "A"is provided in paragraph 218. 
— 
169. Insignia. These will be uniform in general appear­ 
ance for the different classes 
of marksmen in the several 
States. 
— 
170. Figure of Merit. There will be a company, regi­ 
mental, and State figure of merit, to be calculated by the 
methods laid down in the firing regulations of the Regular 
Army for calculating the individual figure of merit, and pub­ 
lished annually by the War Department. 
The State figure of 
merit, similar to the Department figure of merit, willbe the 
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combined figure of merit of its troops. All figures of merit 
willbe computed by multiplying the number of expert rifle­ 
men by 200 ;of sharpshooters by 150 ; of marksmen by 100 ; 
of first-class men by 75;of second-class men by 50;of third- 
class men by 10;of fourth-class men by 0, and by dividing 
the sum of the products thus obtained by the total number of 
officers and enlisted men in the above seven classes. 
— 
171. Competitions. 
There will be two classes of competi­ 
tion, State and national. 
State competitions, if practicable, 
willbe held annually. 
The national competition, which will 
be held each year, willbe at such place as shall be designated 
by the Secretary 
of War. 
The State 
teams 
visiting the 
national competition may, under section 14 of the act of 
January 21, 1903, receive pay, subsistence, 
and transportation 
from the appropriation for the support of the organized mili­ 
tia. The results of the national competition willbe published 
by the War Department. 


172. Bules and Regulations fob Competitions. —These, as 
far as practicable, will be the rules prescribed for division 
and 
— 
army competitions of the Eegular Army. 


173. Medals. 
The medals 
for competitions in the State 
will be fixed by the State authorities. 
The medals for the 
national competition willbe fixed by the Secretary of War. 


PART IV. 


THE PISTOL. 


CHAPTER I. 


PRELIMINARY DRILLS. 


— 
174. Position and AimingDrills, Dismounted. 
For the in­ 
struction in position and aiming drill the squad will be 
formed with an interval of one pace between files. 
Black 
pasters or disks, to simulate the bull's-eye of the target, will 
be placed on the barrack or other wall, the squad being ten 
paces distant. 
The men willbe instructed in taking aim at 
these disks and pulling the trigger. Itis at this period that 
the soldier should receive the most benefit from careful in­ 
dividual instruction. 
Each soldier should be assured 
and 
encouraged in good positions or corrected in false ones. 
He 
should be impressed with the fact that the bullet would have 
gone to the place marked by the sight at the instant of aim, 
had the pistol been loaded. 


Practice willbe begun by going through the motions of aim­ 
ing and firing to the front, using the commands 
and means 
laid down in the Cavalry Drill Regulations, 1903, paragraphs 
185 to 187, inclusive. 
By facing the men in different direc­ 
tions, and using the same target, practice can be given in 
firing to the right and left, right front and left front, and 
right rear. 
The principles of slow fire, timed fire, and rapid 


fire willbe taught in these drills. 
— 
175. Position. 
The position of the soldier's body will be 
erect, head inclined slightly forward, left eye closed, with 
right eye looking along the line of sights. 
Latitude willbe 
permitted in the position of the feet and generally in holding 
the pistol. It should not be held with too tight a grip, as 
tremors are more easily communicated 
by this position, but 
rather itshould lie in the hand with just enough grip to hold 
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1 
it steady. 
Allowing the toe to protrude between the third 
and fourth fingers assures to many the correct position of the 
hand. 
A slight bend of the wrist and elbow are considered 
advantageous 
in holding the pistol, as there 
ensues 
less 
liability to tremors and the rear sight is brought nearer the 
eye. 
In firing to the left the soldier may employ the left hand, 
aiming with his—left eye. 


176. Aiming. In aiming, a fine sight, half sight, or full 
sight may be taken, the line of sight passing through the 
notch on the top of the breech of the pistol. In pulling the 
trigger the methods of aiming and position drill with the rifle 
should be at first employed, the soldier pulling the trigger 
gradually until he has learned to pull without a jerk. 


Later, when more expertness has been acquired in catching 
the aim and in pulling the trigger, the soldier willbe made 
to go through the motions of aiming and firing, as in rapid 
fire, firing at will five shots during an interval of so many 
seconds. 
— 
177. Quick Aiming. In rapid fire, while bringing the line 
of sight on the mark, the. soldier should keep his eye fixed on 
the mark and not on the sights. 
The great difficulty in ac­ 
curate quick aiming with the pistol lies in the fact that when 
the front sight is brought upon the mark the rear sight is 
often found to be outside the line joining the eye with the 
mark. 
This is more liable to occur with the pistol than the 
rifle, for the reason that the pistol has no shoulder rest. This 
tendency to hold the pistol obliquely can only be overcome by 
a uniform manner of holding and directing the pistol, and this 
can only be acquired by much practice in the motions of slow 
and rapid fire. Itis this fact that makes the aiming and 
position drill so important. 
The soldier should constantly 
practice aiming until he has arrived at such perfection that 
whenever the front sight is aligned upon the mark the rear 
sight willbe found to be also in line with the eye and the 
mark. 
— 
178. Importance of not Jerking the Trigger. The trigger 
pull of the present pistol when new is about 12 pounds ;more 
than that of the rifle or of the carbine. 
The soldier should 
be entirely familiar with the trigger pull of his pistol in 
order to do good shooting. Ifthe trigger is pulled hurriedly, 
or with a jerk, the force required is such that the muzzle of 
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the pistol willprobably be diverted at the moment of firmg. 
The position and aiming 1 exercises,, if pursued assiduously, 
however, will obviate this tendency to jerk. 
The soldier 


1 
should be required, when going through the motions of aiming 
and firing at a mark, to continue the aim for a moment after 
the hammer or firing pin has been released, and observe care­ 
fully if the pistol has been pulled off the mark. 
As with the 
rifle, the trigger pull should resemble a squeeze rather than a 
pull, the whole hand contracting. 
— 
179. Self-cocking Action. The force required to pull the 
trigger when the Colt pistol, caliber .38, is used as a self- 
cocker is 17 pounds. 
To accustom the soldier to the use of 
the self-cocking mechanism, and also to strengthen and de­ 
velop the muscles of the hand, a few minutes' practice daily 
in holding the unloaded pistol on a mark and using the self- 
cocking device rapidly is recommended. 
— 
180. Pistol; how Cocked. 
After discharge, some men with 
large hands are able to cock the pistol with the right thumb 
while holding it inthe position of aim. In other cases, where 
the soldier's hand is small, this can not be done, and it willbe 
necessary 
to throw the pistol forward with a jerk while 
holding the thumb on the hammer. 


POSITION AND AIMING DBILL, MOUNTED. 


— 
181. Preliminary Training of Horses. 
This course must 
necessarily be preceded by much work during the year, having 
for its object getting the horses accustomed to the sight of the 
targets and to the noise of the discharge of the pistol. A use­ 
ful method of accustoming the horses to noise of discharge is 
to have blank cartridges fired near them while the horses are 
being groomed on the picket line. 
The horse should also be 
trained to the sight of the targets. 
— 
182. Quick-aim Drill. The soldier must be instructed and 
practiced in taking rapid aim while the horse is in motion. 
To attain these ends, frequent practice should be had with the 
pistol throughout the year when drilling on the riding track, 
going through the motions of aiming and firing (at will) at 
silhouette targets and other objects placed along the track 
and 5 yards from it. This practice should be conducted at a 
walk, trot, or gallop. 
The soldier should also be taught, with 
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dummy or blank cartridges, to eject cartridges and reload the 
pistol, with facility at all gaits. 
— 
183. Blank-cartridge Practice at Swinging Disks. After 
the men become fairly accustomed to aiming and snapping at 
the silhouette targets, blank cartridges should be used, and 
that men may judge the effects of their aim, the following 
simple device is recommended : Disks of leather 5 inches in 
diameter willbe so suspended near the track that they may be 
moved by the blast of the pistol, which is very materially felt 
at 5 feet. 
For this practice the horse should not be permitted 
to be ridden nearer than 7 feet from the target. 
To insure 
this, barriers should be placed on the inside of the track. 


184. Preliminary Range-practice Drills.-—The aiming and 
snapping exercises outlined above for the riding school will, 
in the target season, be extended to and amplified on the 
range, where a track willbe laid out, as illustrated in Plate 
VIII,with a barrier in front of each target, to preserve 
a 
uniform distance from the horse to the targets. 
Parallel to 
and at 5 yards distance from this track will be placed five 
standing silhouette figures, 20 yards apart. 
The squad in 
column of troopers, with a distance between troopers of about 
10 yards, willmove around the track, at the walk, the trot,and 
the gallop, each trooper aiming and snapping his pistol at 
each target as he arrives opposite to it. After repeating this 
several times the instructor may use blank cartridges 
and 
repeat the exercise. 


185. Practice as with Ball Cartridges.— As soon as the 
horses become accustomed 
to the targets and the shooting, 
the procedure used in firing ball cartridges will be followed. 
The troop willbe formed as illustrated in Plate VIII. At the 
proper command each trooper willmove out from the right 
at a walk, take up the trot and gallop, and at the latter gait 
move along the line of targets, delivering one shot at each. 
He will then resume the trot and take his place on the left 
of the troop. 
The succeeding trooper will follow at such an 
interval, depending upon the tractability of the horses, as the 
troop commander 
deems most advisable, but preferably not 
moving out until the hits (if practice had been with ball 
cartridges) made by the preceding trooper could have been 
determined and the shot holes pasted. 


After the troopers become skilled in the use of the pistol, 
firing to the right, the practice willbe conducted firing to the 
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left;then, placing the targets obliquely to the track, the firing 
willbe to the right front, to the left front, and to the right 
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rear in the order stated. 
In firing to the left the men move 
out by trooper from the left, and move around the track with 
the targets on the left hand. 
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In the same manner practice willbe had with blank car­ 
tridges in the procedure of rapid fire, mounted, target M, as 
laid down in paragraphs 210 and 211. Infiring to the left the 
left hand may be used. 


CHAPTER 11. 


PISTOL RANGE PRACTICE. 


DESCRIPTION ;GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Description. 


186. This practice includes the instruction of the soldier in 


firing with the service pistol at slow fire, timed fire, and rapid 
fire, dismounted course, and rapid fire, mounted course. 


187. The general scheme 
is set forth in the following 


synopsis	 : 


¦*'' 
[Slow fire. 
< Timed fire. 
(Rapid fire. 
{Instruction 


practice 


{jggj- 
Record practice 
Pistol range 


practice. 
Instruction practice 
Rapid fire at five targets 


I 
standing. 
I 
standing. 


Counted course.-. 
Counted course.-. 


!Kapid 


fire as follows: 
!Kapid 


fire as follows: 


5 targets 
5 
standing. 
targets standing. 


5 targets 
5 
mounted. 
targets mounted. 


2 targets 
2 
mounted, 
targets mounted, 


General regulations. 


— 
188. Allowance of Ammunition. 
The prescribed course 
presumes 
an annual allowance of service ammunition of at 
least 200 rounds per man for those taking the complete course 
and at least 105 rounds per man for those taking only the dis­ 
mounted course. 
— 
189. Practice Season. 
Pistol range practice willtake place 
during the season for rifle firing (par. 84). During the sup­ 
plementary season such practice as the time will admit of will 
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be given to recruits who have joined since the regular practice 
season and to 
to others requiring it. 
— 
190. Who WILL. Fire. 
The following table ddesignates those 


who are required or authorized to fire at pistol range practice, 
and the courses t<to be followed : 


Arm or corps. 
To fire. 
Course. 


Cavalry 
Squadron staff officers, troop officers, andall enlisted 
Mounted and 
men. 
dismounted. 
Field artillery. 
Battalion staff officers, battery officers, and all en- 
Dismounted. 


listed men. 
Infantry _ 
Battalion staff officers, company officers, and allen- 
Dismounted. 
listed men armed withthe pistol. 
Engineers, mounted 
Battalion staff officers, company officers, and allen- 
Mounted and 


listed men. 
dismounted. 
Engineers, 
dis- 
Battalion staff officers, company officers, and allen- 
Dismounted. 


mounted. 
listed men armed with the pistol. 
Coast artillery 
Company officers and ail enlisted men armed with Dismounted. 
the pistol. 
Staff departments, 
except MedicaL_ 
_ 
Staff corps 
Allofficers and enlisted men authorized, but not Dismounted. 


Veterinarians. 
required. 
Post 
noncommis­ 


sioned staff. 


All officers of fifteen years commissioned, orr commissioned 
and enlisted service 
service in the Regular Army, are a 
? but 
but 
authorized, 
bo fire, taking, if mounted, 
mounted and dis- 
not required to 
the mo 
mounted course ;if dismounted, the dismounted course. 
— 
191. Instruction Practice. 
In all instruction practice the 
instructor, having required the soldier to fire the minimum 
prescribed in the tables, proceeds with such further firing as 
each particular case demands. 
The allowance of ammunition 
per man is fixed, but the instructor uses his judgment in the 
distribution of ammunition, all that is saved in the instruction 
practice of excellent shots being used in the training of poor 
or inexperienced shots. 
Instruction practice should be in fact 
what its name indicates, and the methods followed, the time 
consumed, 
and the ammunition expended are, within the re­ 
quirements of these regulations, optional with the instructor. 
— 
192. Record Practice. 
Inall record practice, both for dis­ 
mounted and mounted courses, scores willbe kept with ink or 
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indelible pencil, if practicable, and by a noncommissioned 
offi­ 
cer detailed from an organization other than that firing. 
— 
193. Order of Procedure. 
Pistol firing commences with in­ 
struction practice, dismounted course, and this practice is car­ 
ried to completion for each soldier before proceeding to record 
practice, dismounted course, for that soldier. 
When the in­ 
struction practice, dismounted course, is completed, the soldier 
proceeds to record practice, same course, and follows this prac­ 
tice to completion in the order prescribed in the tables. 
The 
dismounted course completed, the soldier willbe advanced to 
instruction practice, mounted course, in the order laid down 
in the table. 
When a soldier completes his instruction prac­ 
tice in either course he may begin record practice in that 
course, without waiting for others less advanced. 
While en­ 
gaged m record practice, in either course, he will do no other 
firing in that course. In record practice the trooper will use 
the horse regularly assigned to him. Ingeneral the provisions 
of Chapter I,Part 111, willregulate pistol firing, where appli­ 
cable, as well as rifle firing. 
— 
194. The Gait. In all cases where the gait is a gallop the 
prescribed regulation gallop is meant. 
The canter willnot be 
permitted. 
— 
195. Blank Cartridges. 
Exercises with blank cartridges, 
circling to the right, left, etc., and firing at the silhouettes on 
the track, should be carried on previous to firing with ball 
cartridges. 
— 
196. Barriers. 
Barriers willbe placed along the edge of, 
and parallel to, the track in front of the targets in order to 
preserve the prescribed distance from track to targets. 
— 
197. Ammunition Supply. Two soldiers are detailed to fur­ 
nish ammunition and receive empty shells. 
— 
198. Systematic Instruction. 
All cavalry troops and all 
officers and enlisted men armed with the pistol will be in­ 
structed in its use. This instruction will be systematic and 
progressive, the controlling idea being accurate, rapid work. 
— 
199. Slow fire; when Used. 
While rapid fire will, as a 
general rule, be the most effective, the occasion may arise when 
slow fire may be used to advantage, as when the range is con­ 
siderable. 
On the other hand, rapid fire is necessary when the 
soldier is moimted and the horse is inmotion. 
— 
200. Necessity for Previous Instruction in Slow Fire. 
Before instruction in rapid fire is commenced slow fire should 
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be taught. 
The recruit in this way willbe made acquainted 
with the proper methods of holding the pistol,, of aiming, and 
pulling the trigger, the effect of the recoil on the trajectory, 
and the extent to which the front sight must be elevated or 
depressed 
at the different ranges. 
For this preliminary in­ 
struction slow fire is necessary 
and must be conducted dis­ 
mounted. 
To properly measure 
the distance of the shots 
from the point aimed at, the bull's-eye target is preferably 
employed. 
— 
201. Methods of Holding the Pistol. 
Pistol firing differs 
very materially from that of other small arms, mainly because 
the pistol has, at the time of aiming and firing, no support 
other than that afforded by the grip, and this itself depends 
upon individual peculiarities and ideas. 
Hence no fixed rule 
can be laid down for the manner of holding the pistol while 
firing either dismoxinted or mounted. 
This is especially so for 
the latter class of firing, where not only the manner of hold­ 
ing, but the method of pointing, differs among individuals. 
The object being good shooting,' everything else must be sub­ 
ordinated to that idea. 
While these regulations suggest the 
loose grip of the pistol and a slight bend of the wrist and 
arm, this must not be insisted upon when better results can 
be obtained by holding the pistol with a tight Crip in the hand 
with the arm rigid. Inmounted practice, while as a general 
rule a shot should be delivered by lowering the pistol rapidly 
from the position of "raise pistol," it willbe permitted the 
individual soldier to bring up his pistol from the position of 
"lower pistol" and deliver a shot in that manner. 
This will 
be left entirely to the discretion of the troop commander, who 
willbe guided by the controlling idea mentioned above. 


CHAPTER 111. 


PISTOL RANGE PRACTICE (CONTINUED) 


GENERAL REMARKS; DISMOUNTED COURSE; MOUNTED COURSE. 


General remarks. 


— 
202. Tabulation. 
For convenience 
of reference 
the gen­ 
eral scheme tabulated in paragraph 187 is here tabulated in 
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detail 
The tables are two in number and relate to the two
 


lrlr pisions of the subject, 
viz, dismoun 
pisions 
of the subject, 
viz, dismoun Lted course, 
Lted 
mounted
 
course, 
mounted 


:O 
:O urse. Each table is followed by reguh 
urse. 
Each table is followed by reguh itions partly in expla­
 
itions partly in expla- 


,tion of, and partly in addition to, th< 
,tion of, and partly in addition to, th<2 table itself. Itwill 
2 table itself. Itwill 


always understood that the tables h; 
always understood that the tables 
h;ive the force of writ- 
ive the force of writ- 


n regulations. 
n regulations. 


203. 
Dismounted 
203. 
course, 
Dismounted 
course, 


Instruction practice. 
Instruction practice. 
Record 
Record 
iractice. 
iractice. 


~n 
~n 
Disappearing 
Disappearing 
Bull's-eye 
Bull's-eye 
Disappearii 
Disappearii ",? 
",? 
" 
Bull': 
Bull':i-eye target. 
i-eye target. 
target "K." 
target "K." 
target. 
target. 
target 
X 
target 
X 


Slov 
Slov 
fire. 
fire. 
Timed 
Timed 
ire. 
Rapid fire. 
Rapid 
ire. 
fire. 
Timed fir< 
Timed fir< 
Rapid fin 
Rapid fin 


IIII 
8 
GO 
GO 


Time 
Timelimit 
limit 


for 
for score. 
score. 
O 
go 
go 


Time 
Time limit 
limit 


for 
for score. 
score. 
o 


O2 
O2 


o 


Time 
Time limit 
limit 


for 
for score. 
score. 
Time 
Timelimit 
limit 


for 
for score. 
score. 


I 


30 
30 seconds. 
seconds. 
o 
10 
10 seconds. 
seconds. 
10 
10 seconds. 
seconds. 


a!. 
a!. 
M U 


o 
§¦8 
§¦8 
.§8 
.§8 


30 
30 seconds. 
seconds. 
10 
10 seconds. 
seconds. 
¦§g« 
¦§g« 
30 
30 seconds. 
seconds. 
10 
10 seconds. 
seconds. 


30 
30 seconds. 
seconds. 
30 
30 seconds. 
seconds. 


SLOW FIRE. 
SLOW 
FIRE. 
'"'" 
204. Tar 
204. 
; 
Tar;•et A. 
•et A. 
( 
ice 
ice 
Pargets,' 
Pargets,' 
under "Definit: 
under 
"Definit: ions.") 
ions.") 


205. Target as in slow fire. 
— 
206. Procedure. 
Time is taken at the firing stand by sand- 
glass or watch. 
The target being up, the soldier stands with 
pistol at "raise pistol." The pistol is loaded with five car­ 
tridges, the hammer on the empty chamber. 
The command 
"Commence firing" is given and the soldier fires five shots 
within 30 seconds, at the end of which interval the command 
"Cease firing" will have been given. 
Unfired shots count as 


14438 
8 
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misses. In case of defective cartridge or disabled .pistol the 
score is repeated. 
For each shot fired before the commence­ 
ment, or after the close, of the time limit, five will be de­ 
ducted from the score. 


RAPID FIRE. 


207. Target K. —(See "Targets," under "Definitions.' 
208. Procedure. 
The soldier stands with pistol at "raise 
pistol;" pistol loaded with five cartridges, hammer on empty 
chamber. 
At a signal given at the firing point (trumpet or 
telephone), the target appears, remains in sight ten seconds, 
then disappears. 
The soldier attempts to fire five shots, firing 
at will, without command, and using self-cocking action if he 
desires, from the instant any portion of the target appears 
until it completely disappears. 
Each unfired cartridge counts 
as a miss. In case of defective cartridge or disabled pistol 
the score is repeated. 
Time is regulated at the target, the 
signal at the firing point being given as a warning to the non­ 
commissioned 
oihcer m < 
commissioned 
oihcer m 
<charge of the target in the pit that 
charge 
of the target in the pit that 


all is ready at the firing 
all is ready at the firingpoint for the target to appear. 
(See 
point for the target to appear. 
(See 


"Pit Eegulations," 
"Pit 
Chapt< 
Eegulations," Chapt< er I,Part III.) 
er I,Part III.) 


Prior to rapid-fire prac 
Prior to rapid-fire prac :tice the instructor should thoroughly 
:tice the instructor 
should thoroughly 


drillhis command in the 
drillhis command in the manipulation of the pistol. 
manipulation of the pistol. 


209. 
M 
209. 
M'ounted course. 
'ounted course. 


Instru 
Instru iction practice. 
iction practice. 
Record practice. 
Record practice. 


Figure target. 
Figure target. 
mounted, M. 
mounted, M. 


langes, 
Figure I 
Figure 
langes, 
Itarget standing, 
target standing, 
Figure 
Figure target, 
target, 


yards). 
yards). 
H. 
H. 
staudii 
staudii rig.H. 
rig.H. 
I 


irgets. 
Two targets. 
Two 
irgets. 
targets. 
Five targets. 
Five targets. 


Gait. 
Gait. 
Shots. 
Shots. 
Gait. 
Gait. 
Shots. 
Shots. 
Gait. 
Gait. 
Shots. 
Shots. 
Gait. 
Gait. 
Shots. 
Shots. 


I 


5 
Gallop. 
Gallop. 
Minimum 
Minimum cf 
cf25. 
25. 
i 


I 


10 
10 
Gallop. 
Gallop. 
Optional withf 
Optional withf Gallop. 
Gallop. 
25 
25 


troop coni-< 
troop coni-< 


15 
15 
Gallop. 
mander. 
( 
mander. 
Gallop. 
( 
Gallop. 
Gallop. 
10 
Gallop. 
5 
Gallop. 
10 
5 
f 
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RAPID FIRE. 


210. Targets H and M. (See "Targets," under 
'Defini­ 
tions.") 


For instruction practice five silhouettes 
are used and are 
placed 5 yards from the track with 20-yard intervals 
Fir­ 
ings are to the right, left, right front, left front, and right 
rear. 
— 
2.11. Record Peactice. 
With the targets (target H, silhou­ 
ette of standing figure) arranged as shown in fig. 1, Plate 
VIII,the targets being 10 yards from the track, there are 
five circling-s of the track at a gallop for each soldier, firing 
five shots in each of the prescribed directions, viz, to the right, 
left, right front, left front, and right rear, or twenty-five 
" 
shots in all. 


With the targets (target M, silhouette of mounted soldier) 
arranged as in fig. 1, Plate VIII,the targets being 15 yards 
from the track, there will be two circlings for each soldier 
firing five shots to the right and five shots to the left, or ten 
shots in all. 


With the targets (target M, silhouette of mounted soldier) 
arranged as in fig. 2, Plate VIII,the targets being 15 yards 
from the track and 40 yards apart, there willbe one circling 
of the track at a gallop, firing toward the right. Five shots 
willbe fired, the soldier using his discretion as to what pro­ 
portion of the five shots willbe fired at each target. Firing 
will not be commenced until the trooper has arrived within 
20 yards of a point opposite the first target and will cease 
when he has passed 20 yards beyond the point opposite the 
second target. 
These limits willbe marked by stakes. 
— 
— 
212. Additional Practice 
Ball Cartridges. 
This should 


be had during the supplemental practice season, for the pur­ 
pose of instructing poor shots and recruits who have joined 
too late for practice during the last regular season. 
— 
213. Method of Scoring. 
A soldier will be detailed as 
marker for each target ;he will stand in front of his target 
on the opposite side of the track. 
The targets are numbered 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 in succession, 
beginning with the target first fired 
at. As a shot is fired at a target the corresponding marker 
willrun toward it and call out "Number 
,score 1" or "2" 
or "Miss," as the case may be. 
He will then cover the shot 
hole with a paster. 
One noncommissioned 
officer is detailed 
scorer. 
His place is opposite the center of the arranged track. 


